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IS THE BIBLE IN DANGER? 


AN APPRECIATION AND CRITICISM. 
BY REV. GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OUR Sundays ago, there appeared in the New York Herald a 
Biblical Symposium contributed by some leading churchmen 
and dignitaries of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish Churches. 
The subject was: whether the Bible was in danger? or, rather, a 
criticism of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament from a Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish point of view. The eminent church- 
men who were invited to express their personal or rather denomi- 
national view on the subject are the Most Rev. John M. Farley, 
Archbishop of New York; Rev. Dr. H. A. Braunn, and Rev. A. 
P. Doyle (Paulist), of the Catholic Church; the Right Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, Bishop of New York, the Right Rev. William C. Doan, 
Bishop of Albany, and the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, of the Epis- 
copal Church; the Revs. Drs. Lyman Abbott, Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Congregationalists; Rev. Drs. Charles H. Parkhurst, Robert Rus- 
sell Booth, and Daniel S. Gregory, Presbyterians; Rev. James Bur- 
rell, Reformed; Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, Unitarian; Rev. Dr. 
Hayes Ward, Prespyterian and editor of the New York Independ- 
ent; Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman, Jewish, and Dr. Felix Adler, Eth- 
ical Culture. 

‘he theological and critical views of such eminent divines, 
preachers and thinkers are, of course, of great importance for a com- 
parative study of the attitude of the different Christian Churches to- 
wards the vital problem of the relation of the Higher Criticism and 
the Bible, and they deserve our full appreciation ; but from a critical 
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point of view many of them are subject to some criticism, which is 
well to point out before the intelligent public. 

Without claiming any gift of prophecy, I am convinced that 
the Herald’s Biblical Symposium will please neither the Higher 
Critics nor their extreme opponents; furthermore it will greatly 
disappoint the general public, which, although it consists neither of 
higher critics nor of uncompromising apologists, nevertheless is 
equally entitled to know the best and latest conclusions of sound 
Biblical criticism. I venture to say, that the time has come when 
our well informed public press should give more attention to the 
fair and impartial presentation of the latest conclusions of Biblical 
researches and discoveries in order that the average intelligent pub- 
lic may be in a position to judge of the relative merits of the two 
contending schools of theology and criticism. 


PART I. 


It is three and twenty years since the late William Robertson 
Smith, Oriental scholar and Biblical critic, then a young but excep- 
tionally gifted lecturer and professor at the University of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, startled the whole English public by two courses of 
lectures on Biblical criticism, delivered in Edinburg and Glasgow 
before audiences of not less than eighteen hundred, and given to 
the public, afterwards, in two volumes under the title of “The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church,” and “The Prophets of Israel,” 
respectively. This distinguished scholar had already previously 
scandalized the English people with several masterly articles on Bib- 
lical subjects in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
on account of which he was condemned and suspended by the 
commission of the Free Church of Scotland. The aim of his lec- 
tures, the author tells us, was to give the Scottish public “an op- 
portunity of understanding the position of the Newer Criticism in 
order that they might not condemn it unheard.” The lectures prov- 
ed a success, and, ever since, Higher Criticism gained its ground in 
all the leading English and American Universities. 

At that time a distinguished professor of theology in the gen- 
eral Assembly’s College of Belfast, Dr. Robert Watts, in a book in 
which he undertook to refute the views of the Aberdeen professor, 
openly declared that “Higher Criticism, whether it comes from the 
pen of a Wellhausen, or a Kuenen, or a Smith, is still the same 
faith-subverting theory, which no ingenuity of man can reconcile 
with the history or character of the Old Testament revelation, and 
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that no one can accept it and continue long to regard the Sacred 
Scriptures as the Word of God.” 

It is useless to add that Dr. Watt’s verdict on the Higher Crit- 
icism twenty-three years ago, is substantially repeated by many in 
our own days, and will very likely continue to be the motto of the 
anti-Higher Criticism for many years to come. 

Before entering into any discussion it is well to emphasize the 
gravity of the situation, which has reached a very acute stage in the 
last few years in all the branches of the Christian Church. To any 
one, in fact, who cares at all for the Church of Christ, the present 
theological situation must be one of unique interest; to many, in- 
deed, it is one of grave apprehension. It is undeniable that there is 
a great critical movement within the Church, almost within her 
every branch. What is to be the Church’s attitude towards such 
movement? Shall she welcome it? or fear it? or condemn it? Ig- 
nore it she clearly cannot, for the problems are thrust upon her by 
her own sons, on the right hand and on the left.? 

The situation is critical, indeed, and the questions cannot be 
suppressed ; for they suggest themselves to all minds which partici- 
pate, even in a small measure, in the intellectual movement of the 
age, and it is the Church’s task to attempt an answer to these burn- 
ing questions, for otherwise, she shall no longer powerfully com- 
mand the conscience of her members. 

These problems are urgent and difficult, and the answers to 
them seem to divide the Church and its most distinguished mem- 
bers. Between the representatives of the two opposing schools there 
has been, and there is still a conspicuous lack of fairness and sincer- 
ity; and seldom has either party been at the pains to understand the 
other. Both sides have suffered from misunderstanding and mis- 
representation, with the unfortunate result that the average public, 
as a whole, has remained in a state of chaotic doubt and titubation. 

The Catholic Church itself has not, and could not possibly es- 
cape the beneficial effects of this reactionary movement, which is 
sufficiently attested by the names of such Catholic scholars as Loisy, 
Bickell, Clark, Robert, Hummelauer, Ginocchi, Van den Biesen, 
Semeria, Von Hiigel, Von Hoonacker, Zaplethal, and Lagrange, the 
founder of the Catholic Biblical School at Jerusalem, the author of 
many valuable books and contributions, who has lately project- 


~ *The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of the Faith. Edinburgh. 1882. 
age x. 

i” McFadyen’s Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church. 
New York. 1903. Pages 1 ff. 
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ed a series of critical commentaries of the Bible, of which his own 
commentary on the Book of Judges was the first installment. : 

The Catholic Church feels the issue to be serious and the conse- 
quences rather discouraging, and a commission, therefore, repre- 
sentative of the Catholic scholarship of many lands, has been ap- 
pointed by the late Pope Leo XIII “to ascertain the limits of free- 
dom which is allowed to the Catholic exegete in the Biblical ques- 
tions of today, to point out definitely conclusions that must be main- 
tained in the interest of orthodoxy, others that must be rejected as 
incompatible with or dangerous to the Catholic faith; as well as 
the disputable ground between the two where each one is free to 
hold his own view,” for even those Catholic theologians who believe 
that religion has nothing to fear from the attacks of the Higher 
Criticism, are yet compelled by the facts to admit that criticism 
seems to make the Old Testament alike inaccessible and unintel- 
ligible to themselves as well as to the people. 

Higher Criticism has been unfairly represented to the public, 
by our conseravtive Catholic and Protestant theologians, as a re- 
cent invention, and that it was arrogant to pretend that it has reach- 
ed any final or even approximate result. Criticism, said some, was 
purely of German origin, and that it was foolish to import from 
Germany what has no root in our own theology and catechism. 
Criticism, said others, is purely rationalistic in principles, aim and 
method, and it goes grinding for ever at the same mill, and 
constructive theology. Criticism, shouted others, is narrow in its 
method, and that it goes grinding for ever at the same mill, and 
needs an almost complete reconstruction. In particular, according 
to many, Higher Criticism dreads archeology; and that it was time 
for sober theologians to strike out a new method which will have 
the additional advantage of being scientifically sure and theologically 
safe. To many, in fact, Higher Criticism, atheism, rationalism and 
positivism are one and the same thing; and to be higher critic and 
true Christian is to serve God and Mammon at the same time.* 

Fortunately, however, all these stupid accusations have the dis- 
advantage of being devoid of the most elementary principles of com- 
mon sense, which is nowadays, unfortunately, so uncommon and so 
rare ; and I think it is time that our sober Higher Critics should take 
the offensive and directly attack their foes on their own ground, in 
order that what is substantially true and vital to Christianity be vin- 


*Cp. Cheyne’s Founders of Old Testament Criticism. London. 1893. 
Pages v-vi. 
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dicated, and what is secondary, irrelevant and immaterial be set out 
in its true light and bearing. 

Consequently we squarely deny the unfounded accusation that 
Higher Criticism has a reckless disregard and contempt for tradition : 
for it must be remembered that many of those old traditions were 
never seriously investigated till about a century and a half ago. An 
unchallenged tradition has no more value at the end of twenty cen- 
turies than at the beginning, and its value then is precisely the thing 
to be investigated. 

All traditions should be carefully analyzed and scientifically dis- 
cussed, and, unless they are capable of standing the merciless, vet 
logical, hammer of sound criticism, they should be rejected. The 
records of our religion are historical documents, and they claim the 
same treatment which has been so fruitfully applied to the other 
sources of ancient history and traditions. They claim it all the more 
because the supreme religious significance of this history and tradi- 
tions gives it an interest to which no other part of ancient history 
can pretend. Ecclesiastical leaders should never flatter themselves 
that questions of truth and criticism can be set at rest by an exertion 
of authority, and by unwarranted, though venerable, traditions; for 
those who love truth for its own sake cannot well acquiesce in this 
comparatively easy method.* Ecclesiastical authority, on the other 
hand, should never be overlooked or minimized in its other 
applications. All Christian Churches should be grateful to all those 
scholars who will continue to examine the history of revelation in 
its origin, aim, successive evolution and local tendencies, and not to 
rest satisfied with conclusions and traditions that do not commend 
themselves to the scientific and impartial investigations of the critic 
and historian. 

In the second place, the malicious insinuation that Higher Criti- 
cism has put the credibility of the Bible at stake should be emphati- 
cally rejected. The credibility of the Bible has been neither smashed 
nor annihilated by the modern scholar of criticism. If the Penta- 
teuch is believed no more to have been the work of Moses, it is for 
the same reason that we do not and cannot believe that Romeo and 
Juliet had been written by Chaucer, or Milton’s Paradise Lost by 
Shakespeare. If mythical and legendary elements are largely inter- 
woven with the narratives of the earlier chapters of Genesis, it is 
simply because it was a natural consequence that oral traditions 
which have come down to us after hundreds of generations, and 


Robertson Smith’s The Prophets of Israci. London. 2d ed. 1902. 
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passed through so many national, local and popular stages of lit- 
erary and religious evolutions, should bear the imprint of this suc- 
cessive and gradual transformation; and if the books which have 
been long supposed to be, if not contemporary with the events they 
record, at any rate very early, are brought down to so late a date, 
this does not weaken their historical value, but it simply gives us 
the right key for the proper understanding of the events recorded, 
and to view them from their own writers’ view and standing. 

What difference, in fact, does it make whether we believe the 
Book of Job, or Ecclesiastes, or Isaiah, or the Psalms, were writ- 
ten by Job himself, or Solomon, or Isiah, or David, respectively, or 
rather by some anonymous Jewish writers of comparatively later 
age, as long as we believe in their revealed or inspired character? 
Would the names of Job or Solomon or Isaiah or David make them 
necessarily more historical or more valuable even from a theological 
point of view? And would the second part of Isaiah lose its his- 
torical and moral character unless we believe it was written by the 
first Isaiah? and whether the Psalms were written by David himself, 
or by half dozen different pious Jews of the Exilic and post-Exilic 
periods, would that in any way affect or minimize their religious and 
prophetical value? Not a bit; for not only Moses, or David, or 
Isaiah, or Jeremiah, but also many other pious priests, prophets and 
kings of Israel could have been equally favored with the divine gift 
of revelation, inspiration and prophecy. 

Furthermore, we explicitly protest against the other not less 
unjust accusation that the attitude of the Higher Criticism towards 
the explicit language and testimony of the New Testament, and of 
the words of our Lord Himself and His apostles is rather irrev- 
erent and incompatible with our Christian doctrine as to the divine 
person of Christ, His divine nature and authority. It can never 
be too much emphasized that, whatever view our Lord Himself en- 
tertained as to the scriptures of the Old Testament, the record of 
His words has ceretainly come down to us through the medium of 
persons who shared the current views on the subject; and that His 
sayings on the subject participated of that fragmentariness which 
is a general characteristic of the Gospels.. Nowhere in the New 
Testament our Lord claims for the Old Testament that it is an in- 
fallible authority in regard to history, archeology or sciences; and 
consequently, any appeal to Christ’s authority on such points is not 
only unjustifiable and preposterous, but also dangerous in so far 


“ Cp. Sanday: “Inspiration,” Bampton Lectures. London. 5th ed. Pages 
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as it mistakes the true purpose of His teachings. That our Lord, as 
Dr. Driver says, in appealing to the Old Testament intended to 
pronounce a verdict on the authorship and age of its different parts, 
and to foreclose all future inquiry into the subject, is an assumption 
for which no sufficient ground can be alleged. The aim of His 
teaching was a religious one, and as the basis of His teaching He 
accepted the opinions respecting the Old Testament current around 
Him. He assumed, in His allusions to it, the premises which His 
opponents and hearers themselves admitted! and consequently the 
purposes for which the Lord appealed to the Old Testament, its 
prophetic significance and the spiritual lessons deducible from it, 
are not and cannot be affected by critical inquiries.’ 

But this is not all. It has beem common, indeed, to represent 
the modern critical school of Criticism as antagonistic to the idea of 
revelation and of the supernatural in general; but this is far from 
being a fair representation of the truth; for it touches only that 
class of critics who approach their studies with a bias against the 
supernatural; and this statement is so far from being applicable 
to all critics that many of them have indignantly spurned it; for 
thev firmly believe that, unless the supernatural is admitted, the 
phenomena of Israel’s history become utterly inexplicable. A 
good confirmation of this my statement can be had by reading the 
innumerable protests raised by the most respected Higher Critics 
of Germany against the two well-known but ill-fated lectures on 
Babel and Bible delivered before the German Emperor two vears 
ago by the distinguished Assyriologist Frederick Delitzsch, of the 
University of Berlin. Natural development and religious evolution 
may account for a great many facts, but they utterly fail in reduc- 
ing Old and New Testament history and religion to a gradual and 
unconscious development, and in substituting all along the line, 
evolution for revelation. And as an eminent Higher Critic says, 
“Criticism in the hands of Christian scholars does not banish or 
destroy the inspiration of the Old Testament; it presupposes it, it 
seeks only to determine the conditions under which it operates, and 
the literary forms through which it manifests itself; and it thus 
helps us to frame truer conceptions of the methods which it has 
pleased God to employ in revealing Himself to His ancient people 
of Israel, and in preparing the way for the fuller manifestation of 
Himself in Jesus Christ. 


* Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. oth ed. London. 
1899. Page xii 
"Op. cit. Page xiii. 
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Furthermore, should not pass unnoticed the signally false, ab- 
surd and ridiculous charge that Higher Criticism has found in Ori- 
ental archaeology its most fatal and deadly enemy and that the 
archaeological discoveries made in Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and 
Palestine in the last fifty years, while on one hand have almost up- 
set every conclusion of the modern school of Biblical criticism, on 
the other hand have admirably confirmed the strictly historical char- 
acter of the Old Testament narratives. 

It is comparatively easy to misunderstand things, and still 
easier to misrepresent them; but it is not so easy to prove them. If 
the enemies of the Higher Criticism think to have found in Orien- 
tal archaeology their refugium peccatorum and their Gibraltar of 
defence, it will not take them very long to find out that sooner or 
later they will have to surrender to the evidence of facts. The re- 
sults proved by archeology have, in their bearing upon Biblical 
criticism, been not only greatly exaggerated, but also completely 
misunderstood by scholars like Hommel in Germany, Vigouroux in 
France, Brunengo and De Cara, s. j., in Italy, by Sayce in England, 
and by the Princeton School in America, and the attempt to refute 
conclusions of criticism by means of archeology has signally 
failed. It will not be out of place to quote here the per- 
tinent remarks of two of the most distinguished ,Biblical critics of 
England, Dr. Driver of Oxford, and Dr. G. Adam Smith of Glas- 
gow. The former frankly asserts that “the archeological discover- 
ies of recent years have indeed been of singular interest and value; 
they have thrown a flood of light, sometimes as surprising as it 
was unexpected, upon many a previously dark and unknown region 
of antiquity. But, in spite of the ingenious hypotheses which have 
been framed to prove the contrary, they have revealed nothing 
which is in conflict with the generally accepted conclusions of crit- 
ics. I readily allow that there are some critics who combine with 
their literary criticism of the Old Testament an historical criticism 
which appears to me to be unreasonable and extreme; and I am 
not prepared to say that isolated instances do not exist, in which 
opinions expressed by one or another of these critics may have to 
be reconsidered in the light of recent discoveries; but the idea that 
the monuments furnish a refutation of the general critical position, 
is a pure illusion.”® 

While the latter, in his “Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of the Old Testament,”® speaking of the light archeology has . 


Op. cit. Page xviii. 
*New York. 1902. Pages 99-102 and passim. 
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thrown on the narrative of Genesis, says: “Nor can archeology 
furnish us with contemporary evidence of the Patriarchs and their 
careers. Archeology has indeed restored much of the life to which 
they belong. It has shown us that in the time of Abraham, whom 
the documents assert to have come out of Mesopotamia in Pales- 
tine, there was constant traffic between these countries. 

The city, to which the early home of his family is assigned, 
has been identified and explored. Ur of the Chaldees lies on the 
borders of Arabia and Babylonia. The settlement there of a no- 
madic Arabian tribe, such as the earliest records of Israel prove 
them to have been in genius and temperament; their contact for 
a time with civilisation; their half-weaning from the desert and 
subsequent migration northwards along the Euphrates to Harran 
and then south into Canaan, are all illustrated not only by archeol- 
ogy but by the drift of Arabian tribes upon Mesopotamia and Syria 
within historical times. These last also make possible the wander- 
ings of such a half-settled family as Abraham’s upon the desert 
borders of Southern Palestine and Egypt. The four Mesopotamian 
kings, of whose invasion of Canaan and pursuit by Abraham we 
are told in Genesis xiv, “were really contemporaries; and at least 
three of them ruled over the countries which they are said in Gene- 
sis xiv to have ruled; and their invasion of Palestine was “in the 
abstract, within the military possibilities of the age.” The exist- 
ence of the names Jacob and Joseph has been discovered in Pales- 
time at an earlier age than the Exodus; the name “Israel,” as of a 
people, in touch with Egypt, has been deciphered upon a stele of 
the Pharaoh under whom the Exodus probably took place. And not 
only does the story of Joseph reflect the social customs, the eco- 
nomic processes, and the official etiquette of the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs; but the settlement of a semi-nomad tribe in Goshen, at 
first in favor with the court of Egypt and then, on the succession 
of another dynasty, oppressed and enslaved, has also been proved 
to be perfectly possible in the history of Egypt between the eight- 
eenth and fourteenth centuries. 

“But, just as we have seen, that in all this archeological evi- 
dence there is nothing to prove the early date of the documents 
which contain the stories of the Patriarchs, but on the contrary, 
even a little which strengthens the critical theory of their late date, 
so now we must admit that while archeology has richly illustrated 
the possibility of the main outlines of the Book of Genesis from 
Abraham to Joseph, it has not one whit of proof to offer for the 
personal existence or characters of the Patriarchs themselves. 
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Where formerly the figure of the “Father of the Faithful” and his 
caravans moved solemnly in high outline through an almost empty 
world, we see (by the aid of the monuments) embassies, armies 
and long lines of traders crossing, by paths still used, the narrow 
bridge which Palestine forms between the two great centres of 
early civilisation ; the constant drift of desert tribes upon the fertile 
land, and within the latter the frequent villages of their busy fields, 
the mountain-keeps with the Egyptian garrisons, and the cities on 
their mounds walled with broad bulwarks of brick and stone. But 
amidst all that crowded life we peer in vain for any trace of the 
fathers of the Hebrews; we listen in vain for any mention of their 
names. This is the whole change archeology has wrought; it has 
given us a background and an atmosphere for the stories of Gene- 
sis; it is unable to recall or to certify their heroes.” Consequently, 
Oriental archeology is so far from being in antagony with the main 
results of Biblical criticism that Professor Sayce himself does not 
hesitate to confess that “it must not be supposed that Oriental arch- 
eology and Higher Criticism are irreconcilable foes. On _ the 
contrary we shall see that in many respects the learning and acumen 
of the long line of critics who have labored and fought over the 
words of the Scripture have not been altogether in vain. Much has 
been established by them, which the progress of Oriental research 
tends more and more to confirm. There are narratives and state- 
ments in the Old Testament as to which the recepticism of the critic 
has been shown to be justified. The judgment he has passed on 
the so-called historical chapters of the Book of Daniel has been 
abundantly verified by the recent discoveries of Assyriology. The 
same evidence and the same arguments which have demonstrated 
that the scepticism of the Higher Criticism was hasty and unfound- 
ed in certain instances have equally demonstrated that it was well 
founded in others.”*° 

Finally, another objection against the Higher Criticism is that 
it is arbitrary in its method, too subjective in its inquiries, deficient 
in harmony, short of materials upon which to build, and above all 
fluctuating and not unanimous in its conclusions. This accusation 
has been too often insisted upon and refuted, but it seems that it is 
never too often repeated. 

It should be borne in mind that critical and scientific investi- 
gations in any department of knowledge is never an easy thing, and 
to understand rightly the method and process by which Higher 


” The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments. London. 
5th ed. Pages 27-28. ae 
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Criticism attains its results requires time, patience, sympathy and, 
above all, a thorough scientific training which is, unfortunately, so 
conspicuous by its absence in our Anti-Higher Critics; and only 
those who have learned how to use its tools and have employed 
them with the best masters are in a position to competently judge 
of its methods and conclusions. 

Human science and knowledge are necessarily limited and con- 
sequently subject to illusions and errors, and I do not know of any 
science the conclusions of which are unanimously accepted by. all 
its representatives. The many fluctuating theories, systems and 
conclusions of theology, philosophy, biology, physiology, anthro- 
pology, geology, and other natural sciences, are well known; still 
no one would object to call them sciences on account of the lack of 
a unanimous consent in many of their conclusions. 

The Higher Criticism is, comsideratis considerandis, infinitely 
more unanimous in its conclusions than philosophy or theology 
proper. Look at the hundreds of Christian sects and churches from 
the beginning of Christianity till our own days; and, apparently, 
each one of these sects and denominations claims to build its theolog- 
ical system on the same Bible and on the same Gospel. Disagree- 
ments there are, there have been, and there will always be among 
the Higher Critics, just as in any other science, but, in spite of all 
these rather minor differences, an astonishing unanimity has been 
independently reached as to the principal problems of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism. 

My learned teacher, Dr. Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is in the habit of asking, occasionally, his advanced stu- 
dents, whether there is any difference between Catholic and Prot- 
estant mathematics, or between Christian and Jewish physics, or 
between Episcopal and Presbyterian chemistry; and then he would 
add: “Why then is there so much divergence between Catholic and 
Protestant theology and exegesis?”"* Evidently only one interpreta- 
tion of the Bible can be correct; and the very existence of so many 
different Christian denominations shows that the Bible is not 
studied scientifically and is not rightly understood, although its 
study may be made just as exact and just as scientific as any other 
branch of science. Consequently this lack of unanimity in inter- 
preting the Bible is infinitely more apparent and real in the ranks 
of devout and conservative theologians than among the higher 
critics. 


"Johns Hopkins University Cireulars. Vol. XXII, No. 163. Page 51. 
Baltimore. 1903. 
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Gladstone, himself, who was a greater statesman than Biblical 
critic, used to complain of the fact that there is not the same unani- 
mity, continuity and ascertained progress in Old Testament studies 
that there is in the natural sciences. If the principles were sound, 
it is argued, the divergences between those who maintain them 
should not be so serious; therefore the whole Higher Criticism is 
rejected and condemned. We all are aware of this fact, and for the 
sake of truth and honesty we are compelled to say that this accusa- 
tion is substantially false, and is only true secundum quid; for the 
complaint clearly shows the one-sideness and the complete misun- 
derstanding of the facts and of the conditions of the things. 

The distinguished professor of Old Testament literature in 
Knox College, Toronto, Dr. John Edgar McFadyen, in his valuable 
book on Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church, 
admirably sums up and discusses this important question, and I 
prefer to quote his own words: 

“Every one who has tried carefully to concatenate the facts 
presented by the Old Testament is compelled to admit that there 
is a good deal about which it would not be safe to dogmatize; and 
many of the Higher Critics themselves have expressed themselves 
with the most becoming reserve, especially with regard to the more 
obscure and difficult details. No doubt many of the critics have 
been unduly dogmatic, just as many of their opponents have been; 
but it would be unfair to overlook the majority for the minority. 
There are some, if not many, on both sides of the controversy, who, 
under the constraint of facts, would be willing to admit that some 
of the main points at issue are of such a nature as not to admit, at 
least for the present time, any final settlement. To the scholars 
who have been over all the ground of Higher Criticism, nothing 
is so certain as that there is much that is uncertain. 

“These very divergences of opinion among the Critics enable 
them to act as a constant check upon each other. Every important 
book receives the most minute and searching attention and crit- 
icism, either in subsequent books or in the great scientific and theo- 
logical magazines, especially in Germany. 

“No critic has it all his own way. His interpretations are sub- 
jected to the severest tests, his errors and mistakes are publicly ex- 
posed and scientifically refuted, while his correct conclusions and 
discoveries are heartily welcomed and approved. No great move- 
ment is ever wholly in vain. As critic keeps watch on critic, it is 
reasonable to expect an ever approximation to the truth. This ex- 
pectation is all the more reasonable that we already notice signs of 
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what we might call a conservative reaction, and the higher crit- 
icism of the near future is likely to be more conservative in its ten- 
dency than it has been, or at least to do fully justice to the positive 
data than it has been done. 

“The errors and extravagances of criticism will be corrected in 
time by a criticism that is mére alert and penetrating. Theories 
whose inadequacy can be proved will be modified or rejected, and 
the fittest ones only will survive, and theology will become far more 
international and interconfessional. Men will begin to compare 
notes the whole world over, and extravagances and aberrations will 
be struck off on this side and on that. Before this great tribunal 
of sound criticism, eccentricities cannot stand. 

“But to suppose that the whole critical movement is invalidated 
because the results of its various supporters are not unanimous, is 
completely to mistake the comparative unanimity that prevails in 
many of the larger issues, and in attitude to the critical or histori- 
cal methods as a whole. Two blacks do not make a white. It is 
still the fashion today, as it was twenty years ago, to deride the 
Higher Criticism as the mere product of individual caprice, or to 
exaggerate the discrepancies of its results, and to imagine that they 
can be got rid of like positive and negative quantities in an equation 
by setting one against the other. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
this process, however far it may be carried, necessarily helps the 
traditional view of things. Criticism is making its sure way from 
destruction to construction, from negative to positive results. There 
is much that is still uncertain; there is much that may never be cer- 
tain ; but there is a great deal more that is certain.” 

It should be remembered that pentateuchal criticism in its main 
and essentail points is nowadays unanimously accepted by the crit- 
ics of all schools; its composite character, its three codes of leigsla- 
tion, the date of Deuteronomy, their relative age and historical value, 
the progressive stages of revelation, the evolution and progress of 
the same, the religious and literary importance of the Babylonian ex- 
ile, the sharp contrast between prophet and priest, the date of the 
closing of the canon, and many other conclusions are scientifically 
demonstrated and unanimously accepted. The composite character 
and authorship of Isaiah, the non-Davidic authorship of the Psalms 
as a whole, the very late date of many of the historical and prophet- 
ical books, the many historical, liturgical and theological, glosses, in- 
terpolations, transpositions, and additions, the secular and purely 
philosophical value of the Book of Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
and the so-called wisdom literature, are well established facts; and 
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if we consider the scantiness of the available materials upon which 
the critics had to work, we will be surprised to see the astonishing 
unanimity which prevails as to the main conclusions; and as Dr. 
Steuernagel says, “In by far the largest number of cases the judg- 
ment of specialists in the main points is unanimous; and for this, 
one may rightly demand the same recognition from the non-expert 
as he would willingly accord to the judgment of the historians of 


PART IL. 


Let us examine, now, the contents of the Herald’s Symposium 
contributed by the eminent clergymen of both Christian and Jewish 
Churches. As I have remarked above, the theme is of exceptional 
gravity, and of unusual interest to both clergy and laity. 

In the introduction to the Symposium, which is supposed to 
give us the outlines of the discussion and to determine the Status 
Quaestionts, the situation is well described and the points of debate 
are admirably stated; but, to my own, as well as to manv others’ 
surprise, the answers of many of the distinguished members invited 
to express their personal views on the matter are, as a whole, far 
from being convincing or satisfactory. In some cases the main fea- 
tures of the problem are either overlooked or intentionally avoided, 
while in others the answers are extremely one-sided and uncom- 
promising ; not to say that in some cases they are altogether out of 
place. 

Dr. Parkhurst, although an acknowledged authority on city 
politics, I hardly think his personal opinions on Biblical and theo- 
logical matters are of paramount importance or of undisputed 
authority; for the eminent clergyman has given too much of his 
time, and, otherwise laudable, energy to the reform of police ad- 
ministration than to the studv of the complicated problems of High- 
er Criticism. 

Dr. Gregory’s answer is precisely what was expected from the 
secretary of the Bible League of America, (organised for the sole 
purpose of combatting Higher Criticism), i. e., a bitter denuncia- 
tion of the modern school of Biblical Criticism without the slightest 
consideration for the valuable services rendered by it to the better 
understanding of the Bible. y 

He denounces our age “as peculiar for its monumental lack of 
reverence for density of ignorance (I suppose himself included) of 


™ Allgemeine Einleitung. At the end of his commentary on Deut. and 
Joshua. Page 260. 
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the Bible that exists in high and low places, and for a critical method 
made out of German material (sic!) that has taken the Bible apart 
into bits and scraps and scattered it to the ends of the earth.” Then 
he goes on saying that “A campaign (probably alluding to the 
Bible League of which he is general secretary) of organization 
against this so-called Higher Criticism is imperative—a campaign 
at all centres for the purpose of carrying forward the work of 
maintaining the sacred integrity of the Scriptures.” 

It is useful to remind Dr. Gregory and his associates in this 
wonderful propaganda of scriptural integrity, that, instead of re- 
curring to the methods of misrepresentation, abuse and ridicule, let 
them earnestly study the methods and conclusions of sober Higher 
Criticism, and oppose them, if they can, with scientific arguments, 
which they seem to have remarkably failed to accomplish. Ridi- 
cule may have its place; but that place is hardly within the limits 
of science. Ridicule may provoke, but it will seldom convince. 

It is amazing to read how an anti-Higher Critic once defined 
the Higher Critics. “I mean by professional Higher Critic one 
who spends his time and strength, his energy and brain in trying to 
find some errors or discrepancy in the Bible, and if he thinks he 
does, rejoiceth as one who findeth great spoil; one who hopes, while 
he works, that he may succeed, thinking thereby to obtain a name 
and notoriety for himself.” 

Smart writing on Higher Criticism is comparatively easy, but, 
if the conclusions of Higher Criticism are to be effectually refuted, 
it must be by some one who, instead of insulting, should go 
into the case with at least that same diligence, patience and com- 
petency employed by his antagonists. The time is unquestionably 
gone when Christian apologists could afford to treat with ridicule 
the prolonged and painstaking labors of scolars of exceptional abil- 
ity and scientific standing. To despise or ridicule the marvellous 
work of a whole century conducted by scholars mostly of real hon- 
esty of purpose, great talent, extensive erudition, rare acquaintance 
with Hebrew and Oriental languages, is a shameful outrage to 
which very few real men and scholars will feel tempted to subscribe. 

To ridicule the patient and indefatigable toil with which Ger- 
man critics repeat their experiments and accumulate their facts and 
observations shows from the part of their critics a very poor and 
degenerate taste. An argument, though it came from Germany, 
might be just as good as if it had come from Zululand or from the 
Philippine Islands. Its being German has simply nothing to do 
with its intrinsic value. 
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Dr.. Brann’s contribution is critically untenable, and rather our 
of date; and, although his system is prevalent in many Catholic col- 
leges and seminaries, it is safe to say that it is, if not inadequate, 
certainly antiquated. A priori arguments, from a critical point of 
view, will never settle questions and problems eminently critical, for 
they are seldom convincing. It is unknown to me that “Higher 
Critics start out with the assumption that the Bible is the product 
of human genius alone, (sic!) and then proceed to prove it a divine 
inspiration, which, alas! they never do.” I have already stated 
above that the Higher Critics do not believe the Bible to be the 
product of human genius alone, but they believe that the records of 
our religion, although inspired, are necessarily historical docu- 
ments, and they consequently claim the same treatment which has 
been so fruitfully applied to the other sources of ancient history. 
They claim it all the more because the supreme religious signifi- 
cance of this history gives it an interest to which no other part of 
ancient history can pretend. 

To start out, as Dr. Brann suggests, with the assumption that 
the Bible is inspired, and then proceed to apply to it the approved 
methods of the lower criticism, is exactly the opposite of what Dr. 
Brann thinks it would. And, in fact, the partial or total, verbal or 
formal inspiration of the Bible, its nature and limits are attested 
to us, according to Dr. Brann’s system, by the infallible magiste- 
rium of the Church. But we must not overlook the fact that this 
divine origin and infallible magisterium of the Church are histor- 
ical facts, and, as such, are subject to the same treatment as any 
other historictl fact and document; and even its dogmatic interpre- 
tation must be in accordance with its historical origin, circumstanti- 
cal environment, local development, and religious significance ; 
hence, we have to appeal, willingly or not, to the methods of Higher 
Criticism in order to determine the historical or non-historical char- 
acter of what Dr. Brann supposes to be the fundamental rule of our 
religion. The same method, of course, should be applied to all 
ancient Jewish and Christian traditions, canons, practices and dog- 
mas. 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Booth, Dr. Ward and Dr. Adler’s contribu- 
tions are rather generic and in some cases not ad rem. 

Still it is of great importance what Bishop Potter points out as 
to the Human and Divine Element in the Bible. “Progress,” he says, 
“lately made in understanding what the Bible is and what it is not, 
has brought to light two things, namely: that the Bible has in it 
a human as well as a divine element; that it is the story not only of 
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a divine disclosure, in many ways, and under widely different con- 
ditions—divine as revealing alike the mind of God and the wonder- 
ful order of His providence—but also a human document, in that 
it is the story, and sometimes the illustrations, of the imperfect and 
therefore, inaccurate vision of man. These two things are now com- 
ing to be widely and, on the whole, helpfully recognized.” 

Bishop Doane of Albany and Dr. Burrell are rather adverse to 
Higher Criticism on account of its destructive character. Sure 
enough, Higher Criticism had to be destructive, for it could not be 
otherwise. We must bear in mind that the real critic is essentially 
an interpreter, but an interpreter who strives to enter into sympathy 
with the thought of his author and to understand his thoughts as 
part of the life of the author and of his time. In this logical, yet 
painful, process the occassional destruction of some traditional opin- 
ion is mere accident; consequently the true critic’s aim is not so 
much to destroy as to build up; but how can he build up a system 
on an interpretation unless he destroys the one which he is com- 
pelled to oust? Criticism is thus on the one side destructive, for its 
office is to detect the false, eliminate it and destroy it, and though 
this is a rather painful process, nevertheless it is indispensable for 
the proper understanding of the truth; for the destruction of error 
opens up a vision of the truth. 

But criticism is also constructive, for it tests and finds the truth, 
and re-arranges the facts in their proper order and harmony. The 
assertion, therefore, of Bishop Doane, that “men are rushing into 
speech and print with an apparent love of something bizarre and 
sensational, rather than devoutly seeking after the truth, all in the 
way of destruction rather than to build up something to take the 
place of that which they are subverting,” is unwarranted. 

Father Doyle the Paulist, Rev. Hillis and Dr. Silverman are 
rather prudent in their verdict on Higher Criticism. They wisely 
distinguish betwen destructive and constructive Higher Criticism, 
and frankly admit that it has destroyed nothing vital to Christian- 
ity, and that consequently Christian faith has remained substantially 
undisturbed. Dr. Hillis says: “It has destroyed nothing that is true, 
but it gave us a new ible, it strengthened its powers of inspiration 
and made it stand forth more clearly as the Book of Life, the Guide 
to Right Living, the Book of Providence, running through the ages 
and the Book of Immortality.” Dr. Silverman on the other side 
acknowledges that the Jewish Church standing has not been affected 
by Bible criticism; and remarkable is the following rather bold and 
sweeping statement of his: “The Jewish students of the Bible have 
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always been the severest critics, and that they are not compelled to 
substantiate alleged miracles, nor is it vital to the devotion of the 
Jew to his religion that he believes in the letter of the Scriptures, 
or in the interpretation of certain events, like the crossing of the 
Red Sea, the revelation at Sinai, and the standing still of the sun 
and moon on Ajalon, causing them to appear as miracles. He still 
remains a Jew, whether he believes in the letter of the Scripture 
or whether he takes a broader and more liberal view thereof. Juda- 
ism is not based on any miracle and therefore Higher Criticism, 
even though it destroy some of the former beliefs, does not invali- 
date the essential teachings of the faith.” I would hardly subscribe 
to Dr. Silverman’s views, even from a Jewish point of view; he 
evidently is wrong when he says that “Judaism is not based upon 
any miracle,” for he confuses between Judaism as religion and Juda- 
ism as a historical fact. Judaism as a religion is essentially super- 
natural; while Judaism as a historical fact or racial phenomenon is 
not essentially based on miracles, although it will always remain in 
a singularly unique phenomenon. 

In vain we looked for the valuable opinion of Dr. Peters on 
the subject; for, although his name is mentioned and his portrait 
is prominently visible, his answer seems to have been omitted or 
overlooked; and his view would have certainly been of certain 
weight; for, properly speaking, he is the only real Biblical scholar 
of prominence in the whole list, and who has made valuable contri- 
butions to the cause of sound Biblical and Oriental scholarship and 
archeology. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. Savage’s conrtibutions are models 
of accurate and sound judgment; for, although they openly declare 
themselves in favor of the main results of Higher Criticism, yet 
their religious convictions remain rockfast. Dr. Abbott rightly ob- 
serves that “Biblical criticism is taking away the reliance of those 
who rely upon the letter, substituting a clever, better and more in- 
telligent understanding of the spirit, a new broader and deeper 
spiritual meaning being given to the entire collection of Biblical 
books ; intellectual difficulties disappear, more difficulties likewise, 
books fallen into disuse are given a new meaning; books that had 
become a burden to faith when read as history become a delight, 
and the whole Bible, from being a collection of texts imposed on men 
from without as a substitute for life, like the maxims of Confucius, 
becomes a collection of resplendent literature, inspiring life from 
within and conducting the reader to the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
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and of Jacob, of David, of Isaiah, of Paul, to find in Him the same 
grace and power and redeeming love that they found.” 

It gives me always pleasure to read and to quote Dr. Savage's 
words. “Higher Critics,” says he, “are simply the representative 
scholars of the world. They are the great scientific thinkers, lead- 
ers, teachers and archeologists who have uncovered the records 
or old times and long buried civilisations, the critics who have 
studied the history of ancient religious life and who have particu- 
larly studied the Bible. Now, the men who are supposed to be as- 
sailing the Bible, assailing God’s truth, undermining revelation, are 
precisely those who are patiently seeking after light and trying to 
find out just what is the truth. They have little respect indeed for 
what people fancy, imagine, dream, particularly when they assume 
that these fancies, imaginations and dreams are infallible and attempt 
to impose upon the intellectual life of men. These critics are sim- 
ple, earnest, devout truth-seekers, They are trying to find the way, 
and patiently, day by day, year after year, they sift over the dust 
heaps of the past, grateful if they find one gem of any value—any- 
thing that will help build up and lead the world, making it better 
and happier.” | 

These noble utterances are particularly true of that class of 
sound and reverent critics of whom we are going to speak. 

Archbishop Farley’s answer is short but dignifying, and it 
strikes, I think, the real keynote of the whole discussion. His Grace 
wisely distinguishes between sound and wrong criticism, which is a 
vital distinction for a better understanding of the actual conflict 
between the so-called Higher Criticism, and conservative theology. 
“Sound Criticism,” says he, “of the Bible, confining itself to scien- 
tific facts and sober inferences, is not prejudicial to higher religious 
thought and duty.” Still of more significance are the following re- 
marks: “I am not aware that Higher Criticism has to any appre- 
ciable extent produced in the ranks of the Catholic laity, those un- 
dermining effects which cause alarm in some other religious bodies. 
Rather it has served to comfort and reassure many earnest believers 
to whose thoughtful minds certain received notions concerning the 
Bible had become of different acceptance.”” Admirable words wor- 
thy of all consideration, for they admirably define the two-sided as- 
pect of the controversy and set up religious convictions, with de- 
vout yet independent judgment. 

It is undoubtedly true that the present acute and lamentable 
condition of affairs in the controversies between our modern theolo- 
gians and critics is due to a complete misunderstanding of the simple 
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fact that reverent, sober and cautious criticism has nothing to do 
with that irreverent, extravagant, hypercritical and _ ultra-radical 
school of criticism which has lately become a fashion in many Ger- 
man Universities. What a tremendous difference is not to be no- 
ticed between the reverent and judicious criticism of scholars like 
Delitzsch, Dillmann, Konig, Kautzsch, Cornill, Driver, Davidson, 
Ryle, Briggs, Moore, G. A. Smith, Ramsey, H. P. Smith, and that 
of critics like Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade, Winckler, Vernes and 
Cheyne. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that criticism does not 
stand for a school or for a definite set of results; it stands for a 
method which patiently collects and impartially examines all the 
available facts and allow them to make their own impression upon 
the mind of the investigator. We are all well aware of the fact 
that there is very little Christianity in scholars like Wellhausen and 
Stade, and still less Judaism in scholars like Kuenen; but neither 
Wellhausen nor Stade nor Kuenen are the Higher Criticism. We 
freely admit that Higher Criticism in the opinion of certain very 
distinguished scholars has proved rather fatal, extravagant and ut- 
terly destructive in many of their researches and conclusions, but 
these conclusions are far from being universally accepted. The ex- 
tremes always touch; and once for all we must say that neither 
ultra-conservative nor ultra-radical critics are in the right track, if 
not in all, certainly in many of their gratuitous and unfounded in- 
terpretations and criticism. Virtus stat in medio, and we must not 
shrink from the responsibilities of the arduous task of becoming 
searching yet cautious, critical yet sober, impartial yet charitable, 
exacting yet reverent interpreters of the Holy Scriptures. There- 
fore whatever the deficiency of the individual critics may be, High- 
er Criticism is certainly compatible with a reverent apperciation of 
the Bible as a revelation of God; and it is impossible to resist the 
impression that this reverent criticism is destined to conquer and 
subdue all its future enemies; for if we do not identify the cause of 
Criticism too closely with any particular school or theory, there is 
no doubt of its being the winning school ; for the race belongs to the 
swift and the battle to the strong. 
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STONE WORSHIP. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


THE MATSEBAH, JACHIN AND BOAZ. 


‘HE Pheenician sanctuaries have fallen to ruins, but pictures of 
them have been preserved on coins, and here we see that the 
traditional representation of the Deity was a stone or a conic col- 
umn, sometimes a sacred tree; and on either side stood a pillar, 
which gradually assumed the shape of a column. 


SeaL-CYLINDER OF ADDA, THE ScrRIBE.” 


The name of the owner appears in the left-hand corner. The 
two world mountains are plainly delineated. Shamash, the sun- 
god, with an eagle on his hand, is just ascending the mountain in 
the east. Ishtar, the goddess of the Moon, is seen with out- 
stretched wings above the other mountain. The heavenly ocean 
(our Milky Way) is marked by fishes. The god Marduk, witha 
bow in his hand and a dog or a lion at his heels, is standing on the 
left side. The person on the extreme right is presumably the 


owner of the seal, standing in an attitude of adoration. i. 


Two pillars standing before the entrance of Phcenician temples 
are frequently mentioned by Greek authors, and Pheenician sea- 
1 This is the continuation of the article that appeared under the same heading in the January 


number of 7he Open Court, 1904. a 
2 British Museum, No. 89, 115. 
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farers explain the rocks on either side of the Strait of Gibraltar as 
the ‘‘pillars of Melkhart” or as the Greeks translated it ‘pillars of 
Hercules,” a name which they retained, until the conquest of Spain 
by the Moors who called the northern rock after their leader Gede. 
al Tarik, ‘‘the rock of Tarik,” abbreviated into ‘‘Gibraltar.” 


Seac-CyLinpgr WiTHOUT A NameE.? 

Two doorkeepers open the gate of the east, through which Sha- 
mash enters between the two world mountains, before him the 
symbol of Marduk, behind him that of Ishtar. The owner of the 
seal stands in a worshipful attitude. 


cL 
pe: 


Coins oF PerGca 1n 


The conic stone is called in Hebrew matsebah,! and the two 
pillars are the two columns Jachin and Boaz. 


1In Hebrew EPs te) The second letter § is a sharp ¢s and is duplicated The transcription- 
ought to be “‘matstsebah,’’ but we trust that a simplification is justified. It is frequently tran. 
scribed Masseba. 

The * 19% must not be confused with the TWX. The former is of stone, the latter of wood 
The former is an idol representing the Deity or at any rate being conceived as the object in 
which the Deity was supposed to be present, hence worshippers turn toward it in prayer; the 
latter is a symbol of the creative power and belongs to the temple furniture, the paraphernalia 
and implements of worship, in a similar way as the altar, or the water font, the ocean of the 
Solomonic temple, etc. 

2 British Museum, No. 89, 110. 

8 The coins of Perga show different forms of the matsebah, with and without the two pillars, 
with and without sun and moon. The first one exhibits the pigeon under the gable, the last one 
shows two columns as supporting the heaven. It is not impossible that the columns are here in- 
tended to take the place of the pillars. 
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A Cruician Corn.* Corn or AnTIOcCHUS EVERGETEs.* IsHTAR ON A COIN 
or Tarsus.° 


1 These medals show the matsebah in different stages of development. The sun and moon 
are always present. The first one exhibits a cross om top and two eggs. The first and second an 
ear of wheat, the symbol of life, and a poppy plant, the symbol of death. The third one is 
changed into an image. 

. 2Gaulos is a Phenician colony on an island near Malta. The obverse shows the head of the 
governor with a caduceus, here the symbol of good government ; the reverse a matsebah with the 
nscription 55X (alal). 

3The native city of St. Paul enjoyed the privilege of Roman citizenship which is indicated 
by the mural crown on the obverse. The reverse shows a matsebah with the inscription TAP- 
CEOQN and K, HP, marks of the mint. 

The city was Semitic, and Athenodorus a native of Tarsus and a teacher of Emperor Augustus 
informs us that its original name was Parthenia (City of the Virgin), which must be the Greek 
translation of a Phoenician name indicating that Astarte was worshipped here (like Athena in 
Athens) as the virgin goddess, a pagan Mary. Eusebius (chren., p. 35) states that ‘the city and 
the temple in it with its brazen columns'’ was built by Sennacherib. 

4Probably of Deldis as indicated by the letter 4. The grapes symbolise fertility and may 
have been a staple product of the district in which the coin was struck. 

5 These coins represent Ishtar standing on a lioness in a portable shrine. In one instance 
(see the coin of Antiochus Euergetes) the two pillars are plainly visible, in the other (marked 
TAPCEQN) they are omitted. A pigeon hovers onthetop. The figure of the goddess should be 
compared to her picture as it appears in the rock carvings of Baghas Kol, Asia Minor. 

The similarity of the portable shrine on both coins is so striking that we must either claim 
both to depict the same idol or a typical representation of the goddess. 


Artemis Mepacs.' 
Corn or Gavutos.? MATSEBAH ON COIN oF Tarsus.’ 
VA 
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In the progress of civilisation the matsebah assumed more and 
more the shape of a human figure, an evolution which we can 
plainly trace in those ancient coins, which exhibit a picture of the 
national palladium of diverse cities. 

The Pheenician Astarte is the Greek Artemis, called Dian by 
the Romans, and even the latest statues of Artemis (whenever 
destined for temple service and-not of purely artistic design) still 
show their origin from the Semitic matsebah or conic stone idol. 
Further, we find frequently on either side a pillar, the mountain of 


Corn or Iasos Caria.” OF lotta Goapus, 


Coin oF Papuos, Cypros.* SancTuary or Bysios.® SacRED Tree BeTwEEN 
Two PILvars. 


the north and the mountain of the south, Jachin and Boaz, the two 
columns on which the firmament is resting. 
At the entrance of the Solomonic temple built by Hiram, the 


1 Here the pillars have disappeared, and sun and moon are changed into two figures which 
may represent two torches. 

2The matsebah assumes here the shape of a kalathos. It is not impossible that the handles 
were used in carrying the idol. The coin was struck under Commodus. 

3The matsebah on this Lydian coin is dressed in drapery. Moon and sun appear on either 
side in the sky, and from the ground spring an ear of wheat and another plant. 

4The matsebah stands in a special shrine; the pillars assume the shape of tall, probably 
brazen, columns having the appearance of candlesticks with flat capitals. Un the roof sit the 
pigeons of Astarte. 

&The inscription reads IEPAC BYBAOY, i. e., the fane of Byblos. 
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Pheenician, there are two columns called Jachin and Boaz, which 
must have possessed a considerable significance in Semitic myth- 
ology, for we find two pillars set up also before Phcenician temples 
and under sacred trees. The most ancient ones are big mitre-shaped 
stones. Jachin was the name of the right-hand or southern column 
and Boaz of the left-hand or northern one. The duality of these 
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THE MATSEBAH CHANGED INTO A STATUE.! 


ARCHAIC ARTEMIS. ARTEMIS EPHESIA. 
Discovered in Delos. Alabaster statue, now in the museum at 
(Collignon, Myth. de la Grece.) Naples. (Roscher, Zex., I., p. 588.) 


columns, later on made of metal, is obviously based on a different 


notion than the trinity conception of the pillars representing the 
1 This final step in the development of the matsebah was made under the influence of Greek 


taste, 
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Deity itself. They seem to symbolise the two world-mountains be- 
tween which the sun passes in his daily course. 

Jachin (}>7) means ‘‘firmness,” and Boaz ('?2) is commonly 
translated by ‘‘strength,” but scholars are pretty well agreed upon 
the latter word being a corruption, the original form of which may 
have been (73! °¥2) Baal-Zebul, meaning ‘‘Baal on high,” a name 
which was changed when the connection with pagans began to be 
repudiated.? 


oo 


A MATSEBAH OF LaTE CONSTRUCTION. IsHTar.® 


THE MATSEBAH AS BETHEL. 


The Bible has so far remained the most valuable source of in- 
formation for the history of religion, and we know from its pages 
that the successive forms of worship must have closely resembled 
those of the surrounding nations, and only a better familiarity with 
the latter enables us to understand the former. The Israelites were 
deeply religious, they were fervid and zealous, so were the Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians, and presumably also the Pheenicians. 


1 See the illustrations on p. 47 of the January number of 7he Ofen Comrt. 

2This interpretation is made probable by the expression ‘‘ Beth Zebud = house on high,” 
which occurs in one of the Solomonic Psalms as referring to the sun who is said to have his 
establishment ‘‘in his glorious mansion in the sky."" See Ac. Bidi., I1., p. 2304. 

8 Rock carving of Baghas Kol, Asia Minor. The attitude of the goddes standing on a lioness 
is the same as it appears on coins of Tarsus and of Antiochus Euergetes. 
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When Jacob the patriarch, sorely afraid of his brother Esau, 
had fled from home, as we read in Gen. xxviii. 11-22: 


‘‘And he lighted upon a certain place, and tarried there all night, because the 
sun was set; and he took of the stones of that place, and put them for his pillows, 
and lay down in that place to sleep. 

‘‘And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven: and behold the angels of God ascending and descending on it. 

“And, behold, the Lord stood above it, and said, I am the Lord God of Abra- 
ham thy father, and the God of Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed; and thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou 
shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the south: 
and in thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 

‘‘And, behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither thou 
goest, and will bring thee again into this land; for I will not leave thee, until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of. 

‘‘And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is in this 
place ; and I knew it not. 

‘‘And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place! this is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 

‘‘And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had put 
for his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. 

‘‘And he called the name of that place Beth-el: but the name of that city was 
called Luz at the first. 

‘‘And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on. 

** So that I come again to my father’s house in peace ; then shal! the Lord be 
my God: and this stone, which I have set fora pillar, shall be God's house: and 
of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” 


Jacob dreamt of a temple, built after the Babylonian fashion 
in platforms, rising the one upon the other like big steps, for the 
Hebrew word Dep, translated by *“‘ladder” in the authorised ver- 
sion, means ziggurat, a staircase building, and it is not improbable 
that the staircase-like rock formation of the place suggested to 
Jacob in his dream the idea of a heavenly ascent, a temple of 
storied platforms, on the topmost one stood his God Yahveh who 
promised him protection and safe return and the inheritance of the 
whole surrounding country. 

Jacob set up a stone, a matsebah, and Yahveh recognises it as 
the place where he lives. On his return, Yahveh (or according to 
the redactor of Gen. xxxi. 11, ‘‘ the angel of God”’) says in a dream: 

‘*I am the God of Bethel where thou anointest the pillar." Gen. xxxi. 13. 

The dream was to him a reality and he set up a votive stone 
and called it Bethel, °8""2, ‘house of God,” which name (accord- 
ing to the Biblical tradition) was later on transferred upon the city 
that grew up there. 

1 Derived from 550. to raise, to heap us. 
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The word Bethel must have been a common designation of 
matsebahs as much so as any church to-day may be called the 
house of God. The name Bethel, as we know from Greek authors, 
occurs also in Phcenicia, and the word (BairvAos, or BaitiAuov) is de- 
fined by them as a stone ensouled by a numen (Ai@os guyvyos). 

As to the Pheenicians the stone was a visible sign of the pres- 
ence of the Godhead, so we read of the Israelites that they call 
‘‘the stone of Israel” their shepherd (Gen. xlix. 24), which may 
very well have been the matsebah which Jacob had set up at Bethel. 

The name "930, matsebah (plural ™23%, matseboth), which is de- 
rived from >y* (connected with 3y¥3), a verb that means to set up 
(the m (1) being a prefix), may simply be translated ‘‘ memorial,” 
meaning ‘‘anything set up,” to commemorate a place, an event ora 
sacred spot, the Phcenician equivalent being 2"3}, me¢sid, and usage 
determined that it should always be of stone. 

Matsebahs were erected over tombs. Jacob set up a matsebah 
for Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, and also for Rachel. 

Sometimes a heap of stones (73 or 5°73, ga/ or gallim) took the 
place of matsebahs, and there are several towns of Palestine called 
Gallim, i. e., place of stone-heaps. 

It is noteworthy that Lot’s wife is changed according to the 
legend into a memorial pillar, a ne/sid, 2°33 (the Phcenician word 
for matsebah) and we must thus assume that the inhabitants of the 
country thought of the stone column on the shore of the Dead Sea 
as being ensouled. 


GILEAD AND GILEAL. 


Pillars and stone heaps were further put up as landmarks where 
God was called upon as a witness between two contracting parties. 
When Jacob took leave in peace from Laban, the two men 
made a covenant and they set up a matsebah and a heap of stones 
in commemoration of the event, the Old Testament report of which 
with all its details allows us to catch a glimpse at the real signifi- 
cance of these monuments. We read in Gen. xxxi. 44-55: 
‘* Now therefore come thou, let us make a covenant, I and thou ; and let it be 
a witness between me and thee. 
‘‘And Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar. 
‘‘And Jacob said unto his brethren, Gather stones; and they took stones, and 
made an heap: and they did eat there upon the heap. 
‘(And Laban called it Jegar-sahadutha:' but Jacob called it Galeed [i. e., 
heap of witness].) 


1“ Fegar-sahadutha" is the Arama@ic translation of Gal'ed. The verse assumes that Laban 
spoke Aramaic and Jacob, Hebrew, and must therefore (according to Wellhausen) be regarded 
as a gloss of comparatively late origin. 
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‘‘And Laban said, This heap is a witness between me and thee this day. There- 
fore was the name of it called Gal‘ed; (amd Mizpah, i. e., watch'); for he said, 
The Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent one from another. 

“Tf thou shalt afflict my daughters, or if thou shalt take other wives beside 
my daughters, no man is with us; see, God is witness betwixt me and thee. 

‘‘And Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap, (and behold this pillar) which I 
have cast betwixt me and thee; this heap be witness, (and this pillar be witness) 
that I will not pass over this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this 
heap (and this pillar) unto me, for harm. 

‘*The God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God of their father, judge 
betwixt us. And Facob sware by the fear of his father /saac. 

‘*Then (Jacob) offered sacrifice upon the mount, and called his brethren to 
eat bread: and they did eat bread, and tarried ail night in the mount. 

‘And early in the morning Laban rose up, and kissed his sons and his 
daughters, and blessed them: and Laban departed, and returned unto his 
place." 

We have before us a combination of two most important an- 
cient reports of a national Hebrew tradition in which a treaty is 
concluded between two kindred nations, the Israelites represented 
by Jacob and the Aramzans represented by Laban. The stone- 
heap (or the pillar) marks a boundary and the patriarchs swear: 
‘‘T will not pass over this heap to thee and thou shalt not pass 
over this heap to me for harm.” The heap (or the pillar) is tacitly 
assumed to be ensouled as a ‘‘bethel” and called upon as a witness 
to the covenant. 

How old these traditions must be appears from the fact that 
there is woven into the story the ancient ritual of ancestor worship, 
for Jacob swears by the ‘fear (i. e., the awe-inspiring presence) of 
his father Isaac.”” We notice further that the two parties conclude 
the treaty by a sacrificial communion meal of which they partake 
upon the stone heap. 

* * 
Where Joshua had crossed the Jordan he put up twelve stones 


1 We follow the customary transcription of the authorised version, but we ought to transcribe 
the word mitspah.” 


2 The distinction of sources is not important in this quotation, but for those readers who are 
interested in it we reproduce (following the authority of Gunkel) passages of the Elohim tradi- 
tions in italics and the Yahveh tradition in Roman type. Later additions are in parentheses and 
explanations not belonging to the text in brackets. 

Gunkel says concerning the sources of the Gilead-Mispah covenant : 

‘“* The separation is difficult because the redactor has combined his recensions with his own 
additions. The following circumstances indicate a two-fold cue: There are two sworn cove- 
nants; one of a private nature, that Jacob will not maltreat Laban's daughters; the other polit- 
ical, that Jacob and Laban should regard the place as a boundary ; two sacred symbols are men- 
tioned : the massebah, and the stone-heap; two places are named Mispab and Gilead ; twice a 
sacrificial meal is mentioned in verses 54 and 466. There are two invocations of God (verses 
49-50 and 51-52); there are two names of God, the terror of Isaac and the God of Abraham and 
Nahor.”’ 
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as a memorial and called the place 3°31, Hag-Gilgal, i. e., the 
(stone-) circle, the stonehenge of ancient Israel. 

The name Gilgal occurs frequently in the Old Testament, and 
it is always, with one exception only, used with the definite article 
(4a), a sign that the meaning of the word was still understood. 
Obviously there were many cromlechs in Palestine, but west of the 
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Jordan they must have been destroyed in the reform movement 
under Josiah, while east of the Jordan there are many still standing 
to-day, among which the one near Hesbon is perhaps best pre- 
served. 


OBELISKS. 


The Egyptian obelisks are also called matsebahs by Jeremiah 
(xliii. 13), but it is not impossible that they are developed from 
the two pillars that correspond to the columns Jachin and Boaz, 
and originally, possessed the same significance. 

The term %395, Aammana, plural 5°35, Aammanim, seems to be 
a special kind of matsebah, perhaps dedicated to the Egyptian 
sun-god Ammon, which would justify to some extent the theory of 
medizval rabbis, who derive the word from the late Hebrew poet- 
ical term Aammah, i.e., sun. At any rate the Egyptian obelisks of 
ancient date are always found in pairs and were erected on either 
side of temple entrances. 

The inscriptions on later obelisks do not reveal their original 
1 Heshbon is situated east of the Jordan in Moab. 
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: significance, for they simply commemorate the deeds of kings and 
_— seem to be used mainly for ornamental purposes. 


4 THE DESTRUCTION OF MATSEBAHS IN JUDZA. 


of post-exilic times, and thus we find in all Judaic writings the term 
suppressed or replaced by the less objectionable word }e¥, (¢den) 
| 1.@., stone, while the Ephraimitic traditions preserve the word and 
speak freely of the custom of setting up matsebahs. But we will 
let a specialist speak on the subject and quote the condensed state- 
| ment of the Rev. Dr. George F. Moore, Professor of Hebrew in 
| Andovér Theological Seminary, from the Encyclopedia Biblica, pp. 


| 2982-2983 : 

‘‘In the patriarchal story massebahs are erected by Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 
xxviii. 18-22, cp. xxxi. 13) and near Shechem (xxxiii. 20, MT ‘altar'), on the Ara- 
mzan frontier in Gilead (at Ramoth? xxxi, 45 ff.), at the tomb of Rachel (xxxv. 20), 
and perhaps at that of Deborah (xxxv. 14). The massebah in the sanctuary of 
Yahwé at Shechem was set up by Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 26f., cp. Judg. ix. 6), the 
stone at Ebenezer by Samuel (1 S. vii, 12). Moses, before the covenant sacrifice 
at Horeb, erects twelve massebahs at the foot of the mountain, beside or around 
the altar (Ex. xxiv. 4);' the cromlech at Gilgal was attributed to Joshua (Josh. iv. 
20); Elijah set up twelve stones on Carmel in the name of Yahwé (1 K. xviii. 31 f.).? 
It has been noted that all these instances are in Ephraimite sources; they make it 
clear that down to the eighth century the massebahs stood unchallenged at the 
sanctuaries of Yahwé. Hosea speaks of the massebah®* as an indispensable part of 
the furnishing of a place of worship (iii. 4); when their land prospered the Israel- 
ites made fine massebahs, which shall be destroyed with the altars (x. 1). There 
is no reason to think that it was otherwise in Judah.‘ 

‘*Of the prophets, Amos and Isaiah do not speak of the massebahs, though 
the latter inveighs against idols; Hosea’s words have been cited above; Mic. v. 

a I1~13 predicts the destruction, in the coming judgment, of idols ( fesz/im), masse- 
_ | bahs and 'asherahs, together with magic and sorcery; but it is doubtful whether 
the passage is by the eighth century prophet.’ Jeremiah speaks only of Egyptian 
Obelisks (xliii. 13); Ezekiel of the mighty pillars of Tyre (xxvi. 11); the same 
prophet begins the denunciation of the Aammanim. Is. xix. 19 (late) foretells the 
erection of a massebah to Yahwé in the border of Egypt. Is. lvii. 6, as generally 
nterpreted, gives evidence of the persistence of the old rites of stone worship in- 
the Persian period. 


1If the verse is a unit; see Exodus ii., § 4, iv. 

21In verse 32 he builds an altar of the twelve stones; but the altar has already been repaired 
(verse 30); the parallel to Ex. xxiv. 4 is obvious. 

$The Greek version, and Peshita (the Syriac Vulgate of the second or third century) read 
*“*altar.”’ 

4That there was a massebah in the temple in Jerusalem in the days of Joash has been in- 
ferred from 2 K. xii. Greek version, cp.g{[10]. So Stade, Zettsch. fiir alttest. Wiss., V., 289 f. 
(1885), Kittel, and others. ¢ 


5See Micah, § 3 f. 


| | The matsebahs naturally became offensive to the reform party 
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‘The laws in Ex. xxxiv. 13, xxiii. 24, probably not earlier than the seventh 
century, command the destruction of the Canaanite massebahs with the disman- 
tling of their sanctuaries (see also Dt. xii. 3, vii. 5). The seventh century legisla- 
tion further prohibits the erection of ’asherahks and massebahs to Yahwé (Dt. xvi. 
22, Lev. xxvi. 1). The deuteronomistic historians set at the head of their catalogue 
of the sins which brought ruin on the northern kingdom the ‘asherahs and masse- 
bahs which the Israelites had reared on every high hill (2 K. xvii. 10); Judah was 
in the same condemnation (1 K. xiv. 23); it is a mark of wicked kings that they 
erected massebahs (2 K. iii. 2, cp. 1 K. xvi. 32); good kings removed or destroyed 
them (2 K. iii. 2, x. 26, xviii. 4, xxiii. 14).” 


KUDURRUS. 

Among the monuments of ancient Babylonia there are pillars 
called Kudurrus which served as boundary-stones and are covered 
with strange symbols of gods and zodiacal constellations. The in- 
scriptions, which are rarely missing, contain the names of the con- 
tracting parties and refer to the divinities represented on the stone 
as witnesses to the agreement, calling upon them to punish the 
trespasser severely. 

The circle of celestial symbols is in its details not always the 
same nor are the several emblems arranged in the same way, but 
most of them occur again and again and some are never missing 
on any kudurru. In the center we find always the trinity of sun, 
moon, and a star, representing Shamash, the sun-god, Sin, the 
moon-god, and Ishtar, the goddess of the planet Venus. 

The serpent of the god Siru separates the symbols from the 
inscription and is always very prominent. We find further a strange 
looking animal, a goat ending in a fish-tail, which bears the in- 
scription of the god Ea. Part of the body is hidden behind a 
throne, above which we see a ram-headed mace. Ea is the most 
prominent god in the ancient trinity, who is said to have arisen 
out of the ocean under the name of Oanes and taught the savage 
people civilisation, science, and morality. The centre of his wor- 
ship was Eridu. 

Marduk’s symbol is a lance probably indicating the martial 
character of the victorious god. The dragon whom he conquered 
lies at the foot of his throne. 

Another horned animal covered with scales awaits further in- 
terpretation. 

The other symbols are a lamp, which is the emblem of the god 
Nusku, the scorpion, a two-headed symbol, two thrones, each of 
them bearing a tiara, a falcon (or an eagle) perched on a forked 
pole, a dog (or a lion), maces with a triple knob, and several other 
heads, some of them of indefinite description, etc., etc. 
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BABYLONIAN BOUNDARY-STONE WITH RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS. 


and on the top of the stone the symbols of the 


ies are called upon as witnesses of the sanctity of the boundary. 
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On some kudurrus Marduk is pictured in full, on others the 
goddess Gula, sometimes they bear the figures of a king. 

The kudurru of King Nazi Maradach records a donation for 
the benefit of the Marduk temple of Babylon. The stone is .50 
meters high and .20 meters broad. Having been transferred to 


KupuRRvU OF Nazi Marapau, oF BaByLon, Son or Kuricauzu II.' 


Susa to serve as an adornment in the palace of the Achemenidzan 
kings, it was there discovered in 1889 by M. Morgan during his 
excavations at Susa. On the front of the stone the goddess Gula 
appears seated in her usual attitude. On top are the emblems of 


1 About 1330 B. C. 
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SYMBOLS ON THE CAP OF A KUDURRU. 


Showing in the centre, sun, moon, and planet Venus, the Babylonian 
trinity of Shamash, Sin, and Ishtar. These three symbols are surrounded 
to the right of the moon by the lamp of the god Nusku, a goose-like bird, 
the scorpion, a double-headed symbol of unknown significance, a loop-like 
emblem and a stake bearing a tablet. The outer margin shows on the top 
the emblem of the ancient god Ea, a goat ending in a fish, a throne and a 
ram-headed mace ; then turning to the right, we have the emblem of Mar- 
duk, a lance on a throne and the dragon Tiamat; further down an eagle 
(or a falcon) perched on a forked pole,’ a dog (or a lion), two thrones with 
tiaras resting on them, and another throne, beside it lying an unknown 
scaled monster. 


1 The forked tree is the symbol of the goddess Nidaba, a form of Ishtar as the harvest god- 
dess. The same deity is sometimes represented by an ear of wheat, in Hebrew ny20 shibboleth 


(from 30 **to go forth, to sprout, to grow"’); amd judging from pictures on the monuments, 
worshippers carried ears of wheat in their hands on the festival of the goddess. It is the same 
word which was used by Jeptha of Gilead to recognise the members of the tribe of Ephraim who 
pronounced it sibdoleth, because they were unaccustomed to the sibillant sé (Judges xii. 6). From 
shibboleth the Latin word Syéilla, the name of the prophetess, the author of the Sybilline oracles, 
is derived. Nidaba's star is Spica (i. e., ‘ear of wheat,’’) the brightest star in the constellation 


Virgo, i. e., the virgin goddess Ishtar. 
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the Babylonian trinity, sun, moon, and star; and in front of the 
goddess are pictured the scorpion and the lamp of Nusku. Another 
face of the stone is divided into five zones. The top zone shows 
the symbols of the two thrones with tiaras. The second zone, in 
part mutilated, shows another throne, its characteristic emblem 
being obliterated. The third zone contains the four symbols, the 
lance of Marduk, mace with the three heads,! the mace with a non- 
descript bird’s head, and the maze with a lion’s head. The fourth 
zone shows the eagle (or falcon) perched on a forked tree, and 
‘«the mighty bull of Raman, son of Anu,” (as it is called in the in- 
scription, ) carrying a thunderbolt on his shoulders. The fifth zone 
and the other faces of the kudurru are covered with writing, set- 
ting forth the details of the donation. 

It is perhaps natural that our information concerning these 
symbols is very scanty. We have here a combination of legal 
formulas and religious incantations in which some of the most an- 
cient religious symbols survive, and we may fairly assume that the 
meaning of some of them had become obsolete even in ancient 
Babylon. But while some of the details are little understood, we 
know perfectly well the general meaning of these symbols. They 
represent the celestial powers, the zebaoth or heavenly hosts, that 
are supposed to ensoul the stone, who are called upon as witnesses 
to the covenant laid down in the inscription of the kudurru, and 
their curses are invoked upon the person who would dare to violate 
the contract. 


STONEHENGE. 


Stone-worship so called is one of the most ancient forms of 
religion which must have prevailed in prehistoric ages, for we find 
sacred stones, cairns, menhirs, and cromlechs not only in Palestine 
but also in Scotland and Ireland, in America and on the South sea 
islands. 

The best known instance of a prehistoric stone-circle is the 
ancient stonehenge of England, which in a prehistoric age was un- 
doubtedly used as a place of sun worship. A stone at a distance 
outside of this massive circle of trilithons, called the ‘‘heel-stone,”’ 
is so oriented that on the longest day of the year the shadow of the 
rising sun would strike the altar within the circle. 


1It may be more correct to speak of two heads with a knob between them. At any rate on 
other kudurrus (as instanced in another one of our illustrations) the same symbol is double- 
headed, the knob being omitted. 


ONE OF THE TRILITHONS OF STONEHENGE. 
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If we consider that the men 
who built this gigantic monu- 
ment were not possessed of ma- 
chinery, we stand in awe of the 
skill and energy that were needed 
for its erection. It seems almost 
impossible to place these mas- 
sive rocks on the top of the big 
stone pillars at the height of 
more than twenty feet above the 
ground. By whatever means or 
devices the work was accom- 
plished, it is no exaggeration to 
say that stonehenge is not less a 
monument of the religious spirit 
of primitive man than are the 
rock temples and monoliths of 
India, cut with great patience 
into the hard basalt, and the 
magnificent Christian cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages. 

We have no written record 
of any kind as to the method 
how these massive stones could 
have been. raised, but a sug- 
gestion which seems quite plau- 
sible comes to me from Mr. J. 
C. Weston, of Clinton, Iowa. 
He writes : 


‘*Imagine a trench dug, somewhat 
longer than one-half the length of stone 
to be raised, and the same in depth, and 
the stone brought on rollers, as no doubt 
they were, to an end of the trench, and 
over the same, sufficiently far that when 
enough rollers are removed, it will tip 
into the trench, and easily be made to 
assume an upright position, with earth 
enough around the base to hold it. 
Then, if too deep in the ground, the 
earth taken away in quantity to give the 
desired level. 

‘*In case there are to be overhead 
stones, the uprights must go deeper, so 
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STONEHENGE RESTORED. 
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the upper ones can be placed over them before the earth is removed. Of course, 
the earth goes to form the tumuli, or barrows, usually found near such erections, 
(which must have been brought from somewhere, somehow,) perhaps in hand 
barrows, or even baskets. 

‘In the absence of ropes, pulleys, and other machinery, I think this a reason- 
able solution of the problem." 
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STONEHENGE FROM A DISTANCE. 


Memorial stones are found all over the face of the earth, in 
India and other parts of the interior of Asia, in France, in Ger- 
many, in all the Northern countries, the British Isles, and also in 
Oceania, especially in the Easter Islands, where we find some inter- 
esting traces of an extinct civilisation. 

The remarkable report which Messrs. Gabet and Huc, the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, have published of their travels in 
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Tartary, Thibet and China,’ contains the report of a pyramid of 
peace which was erected by the pious Lamas, not so much in 
commemoration of a historic event or a peace conference with some 
hostile neighbors, but as a monument of a prayer for peace, which 
the Thibetans in their religious naiveté deemed a sufficient pro- 
tection against the dangers of an invasion. Mr. Huc says: 

‘** Towards the end of August, while we were quietly occupied in the manufac- 
ture of our ropes, sinister rumors began to circulate; by degrees they assumed all 
the character of certain intelligence and no doubt was entertained that we were 


threatened with a new and terrible invasion of brigands. Every day we were 
alarmed with some fresh fact of a formidable nature. The shepherds of such a 


PYRAMID OF PgACE IN THIBRT. 


Reproduced from Huc and Gabet's book, 7ravels /n 7artary, Thibet and China. 
Vol. II, page 92. 


place had been surprised, their tents burned, and their flocks drivenoff. Elsewhere 
there had been a tremendous battle, in which a number of persons had been killed. 
These rumors become so substantially alarming that the administrators of the 
Lamasery felt bound to adopt some measures on the subject. They despatched to 
Tchogortan a Grand Lama and twenty students of the Faculty of Prayers, charged 
with the task of preserving the locality from any unpleasant occurence. On their 

1 Travels In Tartary, Thibet and China, During the Vears 18 44-5-6, by M. Huc, translated 
from the French by W. Hazlitt, Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1898. At the present 
time when Thibet begins to be opened to the world of commerce this book, which is the first 


genuine report about Thibet, has again attracted the attention of the reading public; and rightly 
so, for it is full of valuable information and interesting details. 
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arrival, these Lamas convoked the chiefs of the Si-Fan families, and announced 
that now they were come, the people had nothing to fear. Next morning they all 
ascended the highest mountain in the neighborhood, set up some traveling tents 
there, and proceeded to recite prayers to the accompaniment of music. They re- 
mained in this encampment two whole days, which they occupied in praying, in 
exorcising, and in constructing a small pyramid of earth, whitened with lime, and 
above which floated, at the end of a mast, a flag on which were printed various 
Thibetian prayers. These ceremonies completed, the Lamas, great and small, 


Stone or GotTorP, SLESWICcK. 
With Runic inscription. 


folded their tents, descended from the mountain, and quietly returned to Koun- 
boun, fully persuaded that they had opposed to the brigands an impassable bar. 
rier.” 

It is a matter of course that the Roman Catholic missionaries 
looked upon this custom of expressing prayer in the form of a 
pyramid ornamented with invocations and sanctified by the sprink- 
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ling of holy water and other religious ceremonies as a pagan super- 
stition, and they describe their own attitude as follows: 

‘* We, in our turn, raised up in our hearts a Pyramid of Peace, in the form of 
a firm reliance on the divine protection ; and, thus fortified, we abode calmly and 


fearlessly in our adopted home.” 


DOLMEN OF SWEDEN. 


If Messrs. Gabet and Huc would have taken the trouble to 
inquire about the significance of the pyramid they would have dis- 
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covered that the meaning of the pyramid with its inscriptions and 
the ceremonies of its consecration is exactly the same as the mean- 
ing of their words of prayer, and if we consider the spirit of these 
actions in either case we cannot deny that we are confronted with 
the same phenomenon giving the same comfort and being of the 


MEMORIAL STONES IN THE Mountains, Inpia. 


same value. The prayers of our Roman Catholic missionaries gave 
them support and reliance in this imminent danger, but the con- 
viction that God will attend to our protection is as much a super- 
stition as the raising of a pyramid which is supposed to be endowed 
with magic powers. Ifa prayer helps a man to rouse his energies, 
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to be vigilant, careful and self-reliant; if at the same time it makes 
him energetic enough to face the perils of life with calmness and 
composure, it will be helpful whether it be uttered in words or be 
expressed by other religious rites. Though the position of the 
Roman Catholic may fairly well be pronounced superior to that of 
the Lamas, the spirit of devotion is practically the same in either 
of them. 


The meaning of religious monuments such as matsebahs, crom- 
lechs, menhirs, etc., has become strange to us, but we find a key to 
their significance in the Old Testament, that venerable collection 
of Hebrew scriptures ; yet even here there are only hints left in 
some of its most ancient passages which afford us a key to the orig- 
inal religious significance of sacred stones. 

It is not easy to determine the logic of primitive man with any 
measure of exactness, but when we compare the traditions of the 
Old Testament with the explanations of the Indians of to-day, we 
can understand the reverence in the psychological constitution of 
the children of nature, when on a special occasion or in a special 
locality they feel the presence of the Great Spirit, of Manitoo, of 
Hammon, of Ishtar, of Baal, of Yahveh, and set up a visible me- 
morial in which the Deity is now believed to reside. Accordingly, 
on a closer investigation we learn that the stone itself is not wor- 
shiped, but that the stone only marks the spot of God’s presence, 
of his parusia, and that it thus becomes, as Jacob called the mat- 
sebah which he set up, a house of God, Beth-El. 
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MYTHOPGIC ERUDITION. 
BY GEO. W. SHAW. 


HERE is a tendency in some minds to resolve history into myth. 
Those who indulge it are not half educated visionaries, but 
generally serious thinkers and sometimes profoundly learned. In 
the crucibles of their analysis strange compounds appear. Homer 
ceases to exist, and is replaced by a cycle of rhapsodists. The Tro- 
jan war becomes a solar myth. William Tell did not fight at Mor- 
garten. Stout old Judge Samson was not a Jewish Shophet, but 
the sun—his hair the sunbeams. 

“All is illusion: naught is truth.” 

A small etymological peg will suspend one theory.* Some myth 
of a former age or remote race may furnish an analogy confirmatory 
of another. Having by their methods resolved the facts of history 
into myths, these savants are at once confronted with the question 
how such myths originated. Having no direct evidence of facts 
which probably never occurred, but are confidently assumed, thev 
are left to conjecture their causes. Imaginations vary, and each 
inquirer is free to elaborate his own hypothesis. 

“Raw Americans and fanatical women’ may participate in such 
controversies, but do not begin them. They originate in the minds 
of scholars and professors. 

The most amusing display of futile erudition witnessed by the 
nineteenth century was the attempt to class the Trojan war among 
solar myths. It had for its champion no less a scholar than Max 
Miller. Nor was the idea relinquished even after Schliemann had 
brought out the valuables of Priam’s Treasury, and shown the five 
scathed walls of his citadel. 


* }'0)Y connects with WY. Was not Samson strong like Hercules? Was 
not Hercules identical with the Phoenician Baal? Ergo, Samson was a solar man, 
i e., thesun. Saltatory logic indeed! but who can prevent men from arguing this 
if they choose ? 
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Wolff’s theory of the authorship of Homer was supported by 
an amount of learning rarely surpassed. There is a reason for these 
follies of the wise. Those who commit them apply impracticable 
rules of evidence at first and end in a maze of conjectures. For ex- 
ample let the rule be (as it sometimes is) adopted, that no fact is 
to be accepted unless attested by an observer. Facts of recent oc- 
currence can often be thus shown, and such proof is of the highest 
order. After the lapse of a generation such evidence is unattain- 
able, but the written statements of an observer may remain. A few 
generations more, and these have disappeared, but quotations from 
them may remain. A time comes at last when a fact can neither be 
shown by a contemporary author, nor from one who has ever seen 
a quotation from a contemporary. Let the fact be then considered as 
unattested and unworthy of serving as a basis of any conclusion. It 
still appears, however, that men have believed in that fact. Why 
did they believe? The natural conclusion that they believed in the 
fact because it was a fact being rejected, and a more satisfactory ex- 
planation demanded, any conjectural explanation may be preserved. 
The methods adopted are parallel with those of the Greek authors 
who sought to account for the stories of gods and heroes. There 
was the historical theory of Euemerus: the gods were men. and 
women. The allegorical method was favored by Plato and the Neo- 
Platonists: the gods were human qualities personified. 

There was also the elemental theory of Heraclides: the gods 
were elements or heavenly bodies. 

Our modern mythopeeic academicians incline at present to the 
latter theory. The solar myth is a favorite recourse. Great men 
have to encounter enmities and opposition. Comparison of such a 
man with the sun struggling with thick clouds, now bursting forth 
in brightness and anon setting in gloom presents an allegory too 
obvious to be ignored. The metaphor hardens into a theory; the 
theory into asserted fact. A similar process resulting in the pro- 
duction of another supposed myth gives the professor of the 
“science” of Comparative Mythology an opportunity of discoursing 
on the general prevalence of such myths. Some day Washington at 
Valley Forge may furnish fine material for a sun myth. It is an 
old remark that unreasonable skepticism leads to absurd credulity. 

I do not object to wholesome reserve and strict scrutiny of his- 
torical evidence. I only emphasize the necessity of investigation un- 
fettered by artificial canons, and ready to avail itself of any source 
of truth without disdain of hearsay or tradition. Who has not seen 
courts of law so restrained by rules of evidence as to be unable to 
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ascertain material facts practically known by all present? A long 
credited and not impossible occurrence is not to be regarded as myth- 
ical or doubtful because we do not know the evidence on which it 
has been believed. There may have been abundant evidence now 
inaccessible. 

There are myths partly probable and partly improbable; others 
which consist wholly of the supernatural and improbable. 

The former may have a substratum of fact; but the difficulty 
of separating the real from the imaginary should compel us to re- 
linquish conjecture and insist on evidence. The latter may embody 
important truths deeply disguised. We are not to despair even of 
these, but to look for light in every direction. The myth of Belus 
as it appears in Diodorus, is an illustration. 

Belus was a son of Zeus and Lybia. He led a colony from 
Egypt. He was the first king of Babylon, and entertained Zeus 
there. His name was that by which the Babylonians called Zeus 
He was buried in Babylon, and the Persians destroyed his tomb 
which the Chaldeans exhorted Alexander to rebuild. 

Can any myth be more inconsistent and absurd? And yet it 
contains much latent truth. 

Hammurabi, the first powerful king of Babylon, built a great 
temple to Bel. The temples of the old Chaldean gods were regarded 
as their tombs.* The temple had been wholly or partially destroyed 
by the Persians, and the Babylonians were anxiaus for its restoration. 

Perhaps much more lies concealed in this myth, and may some 
day come to light. 

Myths are shattered fragments of history illumined by the 
moonlight of fancy; but we praise not those ancient or modern, eru- 
dite or illiterate, who reduce history to ruins, though gleams of sun- 
shine may disclose the former outline. 


* Hilprecht, Babylonia, p. 459 et seq. | 


HOW HISTORY IS TRANSFIGURED BY MYTH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


R GEORGE W. SHAW’S article “Mythopoeic Erudition” 
characterises the tendency of modern criticism to resolve leg- 
endary traditions and poems into myth as a mental disease of schol- 
arly minds, as “follies of the wise,”’ and I take pleasure in publishing 
it because it is thoroughly opposed to my own views, for I, too, be- 
long to the class of people censured by Mr. Shaw for believing tha: 
Homer did not exist and is to be replaced by a cycle of rhapsodists ; 
“the Trojan war is a solar myth; William Tell did not fight at Mor- 
garten; stout old Judge Samson was not a Jewish Shopet, but the 
sun,—his hair, the sunbeams.” My motive in publishing Mr. Shaw’s 
communication is not merely for the sake of the principle audiatur 
et altera pars, but mainly because it contains a germ of truth which 
is not always, but frequently, overlooked by scholars of critical ten- 
dencies. 
When Mr. Shaw characterises the trend of modern analysis of 
_ history by the device, “All is illusion: naught is truth,” he is mis- 
taken, at least so far as the leading scholars in the domain of higher 
criticism are concerned. Traditions, be they ever so mythological, if 
they are genuine are much more conservative than they may appear 
at first sight. Though the Trojan war may be a tangle of legends 
reflecting the solar myth, the Homeric narrative is after all based on 
actual occurrences. Though William Tell never existed in Switzer- 
land, there must have existed many William Tells, not only in Swit- 
zerland but all over the world. Though the Biblical account of Sam- 
son’s deeds, like the twelve labors of Hercules, is the echo of a Baby- 
lonian solar epic which glorifies the deeds of Shamash in his migra- 
tions through the twelve signs of the zodiac, there may have been a 
Hebrew hero whose deeds reminded the Israelites of Shamash and 
so his adventures were told with such modifications which naturally 
made the solar legends cluster about his personality. 
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A critical investigation into history teaches us that the actual 
facts are more saturated with mythology than we are aware of. 

Some time ago we republished in The Open Court* an ingenious 
satire of M. Péré, who proposed the proof that Napoleon the Great 
did not exist but was simply a solar myth, and M. Péré’s style is a 
clever imitation of the arguments employed by the higher critics 
under whose able investigation many historical figures are seen to 
be centers for mythical accretions. 

Although the ancient traditions, of Rome, of Greece, and also 
of Israel, are filled with legend, it is remarkable how much of actual 
fact is recorded in them. 

Biblical traditions have in one sense been fully verified by the 
Babylonian excavations. They show that occurrences such as are 
recorded in them actually took place, but the statements in the several 
books of the Old Testament are not simply narratives of the facts 
but stories of events as they appeared to the children of Israel at 
the time when they were written. They are onesided and are not 
historical in the strictest sense of the word; they are historical only 
in so far as they are echoes of actual events, the narrative being 
modified by beliefs of their authors. 

The same is true of Troy and Homer. The word Homer means 
“arranger” or “compiler” and anyone who is familiar with the 
Homeric epics, knows that the several songs are not written by the 
same hand. They are two great compilations and we must assume 
that the ancient rhapsodists selected with preference themes more 
or less closely related to the Siege of Troy and the adventures of 
Odysseus. They may have composed other songs which are now 
lost but when in the sixth century they were redacted into two 
great epics the//iad and the Odyssey, the most obvious discrepancies 
were removed while all those materials that did not fall in with the 
general plan were doomed to oblivion. Now it is strange that the 
excavations of Schliemann seem to verify the Homeric stories, for 
Schliemann discovered ancient ornaments and weapons such as are 
described in Homer, and believers in the letter of Homer rejoiced at 
the fact and declared triumphantly that, after all, Homer must be be- 
lieved in; but, unfortunately for these enthusiasts, Schliemann’s ex- 
cavations prove too much, for he excavated not only one city of 
Troy, but several cities which are built one upon the top of the other, 
proving that the siege of Troy and the conquest and burning of the 
city, had not taken place once but several times ; and so we see that 
history must have repeated itself, and the mythology that overlays 

**'M. Péré’s Proof of the Non-Existence of Napoleon,” July, 1903. 
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the tradition of one tale may have suited all others of the same kind. 
If a myth embodies a general truth, the myth will find verification 
in history whenever events of the same kind happen, not once but 
repeatedly, for the myth stands for the type and the type is realised 
in every concrete instance. 

A little psychological insight into the constitution of the human 
mind will best explain the situation. Every occurrence which we 
experience is at once co-related to and associated with former ex- 
periences and both are so fused that an unsophisticated person can 
not easily separate the facts from the opinions which we hold as to 
their nature. Thus myth creeps into history and miracles are com- 
mon events to those who believe in the miraculous. 

When Napoleon rose into power his heroic dash and his aie 
success dazzled the minds of his countrymen and he was naturally 
compared now to Alexander the Great, now to Caesar, or even to 
the Gods. The fate of former conquerors became, as it were, a 
prophecy for his career. He himself was induced to imitate his pre- 
decessors, and his admirers did not hesitate to see him in the light 
of mythical heroes. Thus it was but an inevitable result that many 
incidents were attributed to him simply because they belong to the 
same type of heroes, mythical as well as historical, with whom he 
had been classified. 

Troy was situated in the north-western corner of Asia Minor 
in a place favorable in the old times for the development of a large 
city. It offered excellent opportunities for the exchange of goods 
that came from both the East and the West,—from the interior of 
Asia and from Europe. The coast was hospitable for such ships as 
were built in those days, but the advantages were counterbalanced 
by the disadvantages which exposed the city to hostile attacks and 
so the place became unsafe on account of its wealth, proving an at- 
traction to pirates. Homer tells us the history of the capture of Trov 
not as it really happened, but as it lived in the memory of the Greek 
nation between the ninth and fifth centuries B. C. It seems a hope- 
less task to extract from the Jiiad the historical facts that underlie 
the story which in spite of its historical background is a tangle of 
myth and legend. There can be no doubt about it that Helen is a 
humanised form of Selene, the moon; but for all that, some mortal 
woman named Helen may have been the cause of a war between 
Greece and Troy! Odysseus is the sun in his migrations, who en- 
counters innumerable adventures and descends into the underworld, 
whence he returns unscathed to ‘the domain of the living; yet there 
may have lived an adventurous chief of Ithaca, named Odysseus, 
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who roamed all over the world and came home after an absence of 
twenty years, an unknown beggar. 

As to Tell, we have to state that no family of that name can be 
traced in Switzerland at or before the time of the Swiss struggle 
for independence, and the story of Tell’s famous shot at the apple 
on the head of his child is mentioned for the first time in a chronicle 
written in 1470, i. e., about two centuries after the alleged occur- 
rence.* But while there is no foundation in Swiss history for the 
tale of Tell, we are familiar with similar stories among the Norse, 
the Danes, and the Saxons. We can scarcely doubt that the legend 
is a last reminiscence of human sacrifices which, with the progress 
of civilisation, were gradually abolished, and one form in which the 
abolition of human sacrifices was effected consisted in a ritual ac- 
cording to which the victim was consecrated to death but was given 
a chance of escape. 

While we positively know that Tell is not an ancient Swiss 
name we may boldly say that the stories of Tell did not, but might 
as well have happened as not, for history repeats itself and wherever 
there is oppression, there we meet with characters such as Tell, who 
oppose a tyrant’s violence. 

Mankind will always interpret the facts of life in the light of 
their convictions and beliefs. Wherever a great personality rises 
into prominence stories will be told of him which may have happened 
to characters of the same type of bygone ages. This is the reason 
why the same anecdotes are told of Caesar, of Charlemagne, of 
Frederick the Great, and of Grant, and they will be told of great gen- 
erals of the ages to come. 

In our religious literature we find the same mixture of fact and 
fancy. There is more historical truth in the history of Buddha, and 
of Jesus, and of Mohammed than may appear at first sight, judging 
from the miraculous adornments of all religious tradition. As ivy 
quickly covers an old tree, the mythological accretions almost con- 
ceal the real facts of the lives of religious leaders. We can be sure 


*In the so-called Weisse Buch of the Archives of Obwalden, 1470; and in the 
Chrontk of Melchoir Russ, 1482. There is further a Tell-ballad, and finally in 
Tschudi'’s Chronicon /elviticum, from which latter the story was utilised by Schil- 
ler in his famous drama. 


+ Saxo Grammaticus tells the Tell story of ‘‘ Toko," the Edda of ‘‘ Egil” and 


an old English ballad of ‘‘ William of Cloudeslay.” It-would lead me too far to 


exhaust the subject, but a traveller's report even of distant Arabia gives us informa- 
tion of acustom in which a person is offered as a sacrifice, until a skilled marksman 
liberates the victim after the fashion of Tell’s shot. 
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that Jesus, Gotamo Siddhartha, and Mohammed were real persons. 
but the people who look upon them in faith co-relate the acts related 
of them with their highest religious ideals of the Buddha, the Christ 
and of the Prophet. The Christian Gospels are not simply narra- 
tives of the life of Jesus but they are the story of Jesus as the Christ, 
embodying ancient traditions not only of the Jewish notion of a 
Messiah but many other kindred hopes. They echo the expectations 
of the people who were prepared for the coming of a Saviour. The 
Christ ideal existed before Jesus. The Jewish Messiah conception 
had been modified and deepened by the Persian doctrine of Mithra, 
the virgin-born viceroy of God’s kingdom on earth, the Babylonian 
Marduk, the Conqueror of Death and mediator between God the 
Father, and men, and also the world-resigning Buddha of India. 
When Jesus was accepted by His disciples as the Messiah, the Christ, 
all the notions and honors of previous kindred figures in the domain 
of both history and mythology were transferred and attributed to 
Him. 

The picture of Jesus in the New Testament is not strictly his- 
torical, but it contains historical facts. It is the story of Jesus, the 
Nazarene, as interpreted by those who believed that he was the 
Christ. 


y 
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THE JAPANESE FLORAL CALENDAR. 


BY ERNEST W. CLEMENT, M. A. 
XI. THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


S we stated previously, the chrysanthemum, in Japanese calen- 
dars, generally belongs to the ninth month (o. c.), or October. 
This is probably due to the fact that the fifth great festival, the Kiku 
no Sekku (Festival of the Chrysanthemum) fell on the ninth day of 
the ninth month (o. c.), or toward the end of October. But we 
took the liberty to change that order, simply because the Emperor’s 
birthday comes on November 3, and the sixteen-petalled chrysanthe- 
mum has been for a long time the imperial emblem. Moreover, the 
annual Chrysanthemum Garden Party, given at one of the imperial 
palaces, falls in November. The difficulty in harmonizing the two 
calendars (old and new) arises from the fact that the ninth month of 
the old calendar covers portions of both October and November. 

The chrysanthemum blossoms are of various shapes, sizes, and 
colors ; but, according to Mr. Conder, “the yellow kind ranks first.” 
It is, in fact, said that there are almost 300 different shades of color 
in about 800 varieties of chrysanthemum raised in Japan. One can 
find, moreover, “gigantic flowers, microscopic flowers, plants of 
single [huge] blossom, and single plants of 200 [600 to 700] blos- 
soms.”* In November, 1902, in the Imperial Gardens, Tokyo, there 
was one plant with 1272 blossoms, each 2% inches in diameter! And 
one of the great curiosities of the chrysanthemum season is, of 
course, the view of living pictures” at such a place, for instance, as 
Dango-zaka in Tokyo. This is the Japanese esthetic variation of 
the Occidental prosaic wax-works. 

The chrysanthemum and the fox are commonly associated ideas 
in art and literature on account of an old tale to the following effect, 
as related by Dr. Griffis: “A fox, assuming the form of a lovely 
woman, bewitched a certain prince. One day, happening to fall 


* Miss Scidmore’s Jinrikisha Days in Japan. 
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asleep on a bed of chrysanthemums, she resumed her normal shape. 
The prince, seeing the animal, shot at him, hitting the fox in the 
forehead. He afterward saw that his concubine had a wound in 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


the corresponding part of the head, and thus discovered her true 
nature.”’ 


The chrysanthemum is also associated with the crane. 
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On the occasion of the Chrysanthemum Festival, it was custom- 
ary to wear a special dress, called Kiku-gasane, purple outside and 
white inside ; to drink kiku zake, or sake with chysanthemum dipped 
in it, as a specific against malaria ; and to compose poems, for which, 
in court circles, the Emperor chose the subject. This festival has 
been practically merged into the Emperor’s birthday.* 

In the “One Hundred Poems” there is only one reference to 
the chrysanthemum, as follows: 


THE FROST'S MAGIC. 


If it were my wish 
White Chrysanthemum to cull; 
Puzzled by the frost 
Of the early autumn time, 
I perchance might pluck the flower.t 


CHRYSANTHEMUM VENDER. 


Another old poem, of which we have not found the Japanese 
original has been translated as follows :t 


“Looking upward to the palace garden, long I gaze and wonder what they 
are, whether white and snowy petalled chysanthemum, or the wang lustre 
of the stars.” 


*“Let the Emperor live forever. May he see the chrysanthemum cup go 
round autumn after autumn for a thousand years!” 


+ Translation by Prof. Clay MacCauley. 
t The Far East, Vol. II, No. 11. 
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The chrysanthemum has a great many very fanciful names 
like “star-like flower,” “flower of a thousand generations,” “younger 
brother of the flowers,” “old man’s flower,” “virgin flower,” etc. 
The chrysanthemum is also one of the “Four Gentlemen,” so called 
on account of their vigorous qualities,—the plum, the orchid, the 
bamboo, and the chrysanthemum. 

But in Japan there is one place where it is said to be unlucky 
to raise chrysanthemums, that is, in Himeji. The reason therefor 
will be evident from the following story, related by Lafcadio Hearn 
in his Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan: 

“Himeji contains the ruins of a great castle of thirty turrets; 
and a daimyo used to dwell therein whose revenue was one hundred 
and fifty-six thousand koku of rice. Now, in the house of one of 
that daimyo’s chief retainers was’a maid servant of good family, 
whose name was O-Kiku; and the name ‘Kiku’ signifies a chrysan- 
themum flower. Many precious thing were entrusted to her charge, 
and among other thirigs ten costly dishes of gold. One of these 
was suddenly missed and could not be found; and the girl, being 
responsible therefor, and knowing not how otherwise to prove her 
innocence, drowned heself in a well. But ever thereafter her 
ghost, returning nightly, could be heard counting the dishes slowly, 
with sobs: ‘Jchi-mai, Ni-mai, San-mai, Yo-mai, Go-mai, Roku-mait, 
Shichi-mai, Hachi-mai, Ku-mai,....’ 

“Then there would be heard a despairing cry and a loud burst 
of weeping; and again the girl’s voice counting the dishes plain- 
tively: “One—two—three—four—five—six—seven—eight—nine—’ 

_ “Her spirit passed into the body of a strange little insect, whose 
head faintly resembles that of a ghost with long disheveled hair; 
and it is called O-Kiku-mushi, or ‘the fly of O-Kiku’; and it is 
found, they say, nowhere save in Himeji. A famous play was writ- 
ten about O-Kiku, which is still acted in all the popular theatres, 
entitled Banshu-O-Kiku-no-Sara-Ya-shiki, or ‘the Manor of the 
Dish of O-Kiku of Banshu.’ ” 

Some declare that Banshu is only a corruption of the name of 
an ancient quarter (Banché) of Tékyé (Yedo), where the story 
should have been laid. But the people of Himeji say, that part of 
their city now called Go-Ken-Yashiki is identical with the site of 
the ancient manor. What is certainly true is that to cultivate chrys- 
anthemum flowers in the part of Himeji called Go-Ken-Yashiki is 
deemed unlucky, because the name of O-Kiku signifies “chrysanthe- 
mum.” Therefore, nobody, I am told, ever cultivates chrysanthe- 
mums there. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STONEHENGE. 


Stonehenge, above thy solemn plain. 
The canopy of gray still drifts, 

Now trailing down its fringe of rain, 
Or dropping gleams athwart its rifts, 
Whereto the soul of man uplifts 


Its answering flash through gray despair,— 


So through the ashen ages sifts, 
In gleam and gloom 
The seed and bloom 

And fruitage of unending prayer. 


Unending prayer and sacrifice 
To what gray gods there be on high, 
Who silent take the costly price, 
Yonder within their dumb, dull sky; 
Moveless they watched thy victims die 
Here on this strange-stained altar stone, 
Sphynx-silent to the eternal “Why” 
Of hopeless pain 
That beat in vain 
At this cold footstool of their throne. 


’ Stonehenge, the empire’s passed from thee, 
Thou ruin of an outworn fear! 
Thy oak-crowned priests are mockery, 
And dry as thy last victim’s tear. 
Lo, for this many a thousand year 
The moss eats wrinkles in thy stone; | 
And sheep-bells tinkle there and here,— 
Light music-falls, 
Like laughter-calls, 
Life’s echo of Death’s risen groan. 


But still the gods, the gods above, 
The gods that neither move nor sleep,— 
For Tyranny is strong as Love— 
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Take toll of all that laugh or weep; 
And far across the centuries’ sweep 
The knife yet gleams in lifted hands; 
Though the gray plain 
Have drunk thy stain, 
The Sphynx still gazes o’er the sands. 


Still the eternal question waits 
Before the door of Human Birth, 
Relentless as its narrow gates, 
Whereon is graven “Go ye forth!” 
And still the gleaming hope of earth, 
Flames from the altar’s awful rust: 
“The gods will yield ;” 
The doom is sealed, 
And a new victim dashed to dust. 


Lo, all the altars of the world, 
Whereat men kneeling wreathe about 
In circles of bent bodies, curled 
For pain, wrest not the secret out. 
Yet—yet—these Druid stones are stout— 
But see! the mosses hurl the stone! 
Shall Faith not wear 
The gods? Lo, there— 
STRIKE! THE LAST OUTGUARD LIGHTS! THE SUN! 


HONESTY WITH THE BIBLE, 


Two books lie before me which are remarkable for being frank statements 
concerning the Scriptures, and both come from quarters in which similar 
utterances were heretofore deemed impossible. One is called Honesty with 
the Bible, (published by the Acme Publishing Co., Morgantown, W. V.) 
written by the Rev. Prescott White, pastor of the Presbyterian church of 
Weston, West Virginia, from 1894 to 1904; the other, What is the Bible? 
(published by The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago), by J. A. Ruth, a 
man of Christian education, member of one of the orthodox Protestant 
churches, who passed through life more than three-fourths of the allotted 
span when for the first time he faced the question “Is the Bible the word of 
God?” and after a careful examination he came to the conclusion that the 
Bible is a human production. Both books, so similar in attitude and alike 
in spirit, are straws in the wind, for they are not attacks on religion and 
not inspired by any enmity toward the book sacred to all good Christians, 
but simply follow the course of honesty in confessing the conclusion to which 
they have been driven against their own wills. 

Mr. Ruth begins his book with quoting a prayer from one of the late 
Joseph Parker's Sermons, ending with the words. “Spirit of Truth, make 
me sincere!” and similarly Mr White insists that his criticism of the Bible 
is not literary nor historical, but purely moral and spritual (p.5). 
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The Rev. Mr. White enters into a comparison of the old standards of 
morality with modern views and comes to the conclusion that the old Hebrew 
morality can no longer be regarded as a canon for life but has to make room 
to higher and nobler conceptions. 

Mr. Ruth knows very well that many things which impressed him deeply 
have been stated by liberal theologians before him, but they have not been 
made part of the practical teachings of the Church, and as a Christian of 
an orthodox church he had to grope his way alone. He says in his Preface: 

“In some quarters the arguments and evidence I employ may be regarded 
as antiquated and superfluous. In others it will encounter the unreasoning 
prejudice which clings tenaciously to preconceived notions regardless of the 
lack of ground for holding them and in the face of the most positive evidence 
to the contrary. At the same time I feel sure, also, of a large number who 
will receive my work in the spirit in which it is done, to whom, I trust, it 
will prove a key to the solution of some heretofore intricate and troublesome 
problems. If it shall accomplish this, and if I have removed the rubbish and 


accretions that encumber the foundation, I shall be content.” 
The evidence which Mr, Ruth offers is, as he says himself, “but a small 


part of that available and near at hand’; he simply makes “an effort to 
separate truth from error’ and challenges the contradiction of his co- 
religionists to disprove the position which he has taken. He is reverent in 
tone but earnest in his contentions, and the reader feels that there is no 
gainsaying. Having gone over a heap of evidence, on the Creation and the 
Fall, the Exodus, Mount Sinai and the Ten Commandments, the Evolution 
of Hebrew Monotheism, Prophecies, Miracles, Contradictions, etc., Mr. Ruth 
asks the question: “But what about churches and preaching?” His answer, 
which extends over a whole chapter entitled “What then?” may be briefly 
characterised by the following quotation: 

“That’s easy: Stop teaching error and teach only truth. There is not an 
orthodox preacher of average intelligence and education but that can adopt 
afl the views set forth in this book and continue preaching right along and 
find plenty of texts in the Bible to preach from. What is more, not more 
than one in a thousand of his hearers would know of his change of views 
if he did not announce it. By this I do not wish to be understood as advising 
any one to disguise his views. That would be most reprehensible. I simply 
wish to show how little importance even Christians themselves attach to 
the erroneous features of Christian theology and how little their omission 
would be noticed.” | 

He concludes his book with a statement of his creed: 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, maker and preserver of heaven 
and carth and all that in then: is. 

“T believe that in His sight and dealing all men are equal, and that He 
has not nor ever had any peculiar or chosen people, pets or favorites. 

“IT believe that all men are brothers, and that it is not only the duty, but 
should be, and under normal conditions will be, man’s highest pleasure to 
do to others as he would have others do to him. 

“IT believe that the moral law is founded upon the eternal principle of 
truth, love, justice, and righteousness, and that it is written in the human soul 
and upon the face of human experience and observation. I believe that the 
ethical standard is ever in the man, never in the book. 

“T believe that whatsoever promotes the individual and general welfare 
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is right, and that all that has the opposite tendency is wrong; and that this 
is the true and safe guide for human conduct. 

“I believe that ‘the truth on all subjects as fast as it becomes known is 
the sole and sufficient authority for all human belief; that justice is the cer- 
tain and practicable law of all human conduct; that love is the highest and 
most effective temper of the human spirit,’ and that ‘the permanent elements 
in Christianity are the great religious and moral virtues which Jesus lived 
and taught.’ 

“TI believe that man is the builder of his own character, the maker of his 
own destiny; and that these are formed by what he is and does and not by 
anything done for him. 

“I believe in the immortality of the soul—the life everlasting—and that 
man will reap that which he has sown.” 

Rev. White attaches great importance to science and scientific inquiry. 
He «ays: 

“Thus it is hoped this subject, as presented, will help some to see that 
the phrase ‘religion and science’ cannot rightly be used. Religion is science. 
That is, it comes within the domain of scientific study and is a part of the 
great field of truth subject to scientific methods. After all, all knowledge 
is knowledge of God and all knowledge is essentially religious. Therefore 
religion must be science, and there cannot be such a distinction as is implied 
in the phrase science and religion.” 

He concludes his book with the sentences: 

“The writers of the Bible saw only in part and imperfectly, though they 
certainly did see in part and in many respects truly. Let us learn to honestly 
discern the religious truth they saw and taught, and add to its sum the sum 
of all others, of all times and climes; and ourselves also add to it the little 
that we can, that it may ever ‘grow from more to more.’ God is here to 
teach and inspire us now as much as ever, and even more than at any time 
in the history of the Hebrew people He can and will and does still inspire 
and teach.” 

“What we want is, to get away from the idea that the Bible is the foun- 
dation and source of true religion; and to learn that its true foundations 
are in the nature of man, and that it is ever a living and growing product 
of the human soul.” 

Both books are of significance to all those who take an interest in the 
psychology of religion. We have to deal here with truthful men who have 
honestly accepted the divinity of the Bible and who after a careful study 
have been obliged to abandon their belief, albeit against their own will. 
Yet their books are not Freethought publications. They are products of a 
deep religious spirit, an«l one can feel in every line the seriousness of their 
authors. 

These book are, as we said “straws in the wind” because we know 
positively that they are typical of many minds of pious Christians who are 
confronted with the same problem and who have come more or less to the 
same conclusion. The facts which these books treat are important in them- 
selves but the attitude of both these writers is, in the reviewer's opinion, of 
even greater importance. 

The religious spirit of Mr. Ruth is well characterised in the short article 
which is contained in the present number of The Open Court where it appears 
under the title “Pure Religion and Pure Gold.” 
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PURE RELIGION AND PURE GOLD. 
BY J. A. RUTH. 


There is a striking similarity between pure religion and pure gold. Both 
are elemental—the immediate product of God’s own laboratory. No alchemist 
or chemist can produce either from baser material. Nothing can be added to 
or taken from them, and nothing with which they may be combined changes 
their quality or their intrinsic value. They are incorruptible. Time effects 
no changes in them. They never grow old or out of date. They do not 
satiate. They are in the highest degree ductile and adaptable. Both are found 
with more or less admixture of dross, and must pass through an extracting 
and refining process; and both have been alloyed and are found in all grades 
from pure to seven-eighths alloy. 

As gold is more serviceable when alloyed, so it may be that alloyed re- 
ligion is of more service to man than pure religion. At least, religious or- 
ganizations have found it expedient to add many forms and ceremonies to 
make pure religion more adaptable and inviting to the moods and peculiar- 
ities of humanity, and to give body and tangible substance to abstract prin- 
ciples—a sort of scaffolding by which man may attain to them, or wall by 
which he may be enclosed, or material foundation upon which he may rest, 

There appears no serious objection to alloying religion to the extent and 
for the purpose indicated; indeed, until humanity has reached a much higher 
state of intellectual and spiritual development than at present it is desirable 
and profitable to do so, but, unfortunately, the alloying process has been 
carried much farther by the imposition of divers creeds and dogmas, rites 
and ceremonies, which all but submerge pure religion, and seriously impede 
its operation. 

It has also come to pass that religion thus alloyed is regarded by many of 
its devotees as the pure article, and is defended as such when its purity is 
brought into question. On the other hand, alloyed religion is by many re- 
garded as entirely spurious, because the prominence of the alloy hides the 
pure religion it contains. Thus there has been many an attack upon and 
defense of alloyed religion when the attacking party regarded it as spurious, 
and the defending party as pure religion; neither being able, or at least will- 
ing, to recognize the actual quality of the matter under attack and defense. 

Pure religion is never attacked, and requires absolutely no defense. Even 
a motley fool will not attack pure religion as defined by the apostle: “To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world,”—nor as indicated by the prophet: “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?”—or by the Psalmist: “Who shall ascend ‘into the hill of the Lord? 
or who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully.” 

When humanity learns to alloy religion to the extent only that is neces- 
sary and profitable, and to distinguish between pure religion and alloy—be- 
tween the essential and the merely expedient and helpful—there will be little 
or no occasion for contention and controversy; and the time hitherto em- 
ployed in attack upon and defense of religion can be exerted in a direction 
vastly more sane and profitable. 


> 
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NOTES. 


We have received from Madame Emily Loyson, wife of the famous 
French pulpiteer Hyacinthe Loyson, a most interesting report of their jour- 
ney to the Orient, and we hope to publish it in the form of a stately volume 
with many illustrations. Monsieur and Madame Loyson have returned of 
late from a pilgrimage to Palestine. They visited on their way and in Jeru- 


PERE HYACINTHE AND MADAME LOYSON AT THE SPINX AND THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


salem many prominent people, Muhammedans, Jews, and Christians of all 
confessions. They stayed in the shade of the venerable pyramids and entered 
the sacred precincts of the Temple of Omar, which occupies the place where 
David worshipped Yahveh, and where stood the Temple of Solomon and the 
Temple of Herod, the most sacred spot of the people of Israel. 
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